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: ~ Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of i ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 














THE KODAIKANAL SCHOOL is under the joint man- 
agement of the American Board and the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Reformed Church. 

Mr. R. 8. RooNEY, who for the past seven years has 
been eugeged in evangelistic work in Great Britain, is 
at present in this country and after a complete rest will 
be open for engagements during the winter months 
(free of charge), commencing Oct 1. Any church or 
mission desiring his services should communicate with 
him at once. Address 64 Plymouth Street, Cambridge- 
port, Mass. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries Fg. temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
Baye Boat the Sailor's Magazine, Seaman’s i and 
e Boat 


Sontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W.C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL RopPEs, Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Tones Men and mege Wanted. Positions sup- 
es in business houses. Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 
St., Boston. See Mr. McGerigle. 








Private Home for elderly ladies in large country 
town, finely located, modern conveniences, best of ref- 
erences. Address P. O. Box 200, Woodsvilie, N. H. 





Wanted, by lady, position as companion to a middle- 
aged or elderly lady. No objection to traveling. Ref- 
— exchanged. Address Box 81, South Attleboro, 
Mass. 

Wanted, situation as a private sec’ etary or compan- 
ion to a young or middie-aged lady. Willing to travel. 
References exchanged. Address C., 35, care The Congre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


A Woman of Refinement and Ability desires 
a position as companion or manasing housekeeper. 
Good references. Address R., 19 Kearsarge Avenue, 
Roxbury, Mass. : 

World's Fair, St. Louis, Mo. Comfortable 
quarters in homes from 50 cts., in hotels from $1.00 
a day. Breakfast 25 cts. Write Rey. Frank Foster, 
2011 N. 11th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Wanted, within 50 miles of Boston, ina small family, 
@ situation for a nice girl of 15 to assist in housework, 
where she will be treated as one of the family. Address 
Mrs. J. R. Coolidge, Chestnut Hill, Mass. * 


Pastor Down East, salary $1,000, will exchange 
or accept church within 50 miles of New Haven, Ct.. or 
Boston, that will permit of special graduate study. Ad- 
roonag, Preacher,” 35, care The Congregationaiust, Bos- 

on, Mass. 








Grand Combined Excursion. St. Louis, Des 
Moines and Grinnell. Raymond & Whitcomb auspices. 
Rooms at the Jefferson in St. Louis. Go on special trains, 
if secured. Address, fur all particulars, Edward C. Camp 
Whitman, Mass. ; 





Boarders Wanted. In Newton Highlands, one of 
the healthiest suburbs of Boston. Two large, sunny 
rooms and home table. Six o’clock dinners. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address X., 35, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. Bo te 

Congregational Information Bureau _ for 
World’s Fair Visitors. Send stamped addressed en- 
velope to First Congregational Church, 3610 Delmar 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo., and receive information as to 
stopping place, etc. No charge. 





Refined, cultured home. All modern improve- 
ments. Healthful location. Open to children or young 
poo needing a mother’s care. Private instruction 
y college graduate. Best of references given and re- 
quired, Address Box 191, Randolph, Vt. 


Pastor, who has been ten years in present field, is 
desirous of a change, and wouid be glad to correspond 
with Congregational churches in the East. Excellent 
references. Address “ Grannis,” care The Congregatwn- 
alist, Boston, Mass. ae 

For an Invalid. Select home in a most desirable 
suburb of Boston. Healthful atmosphere, high ground, 
and a southern exposure. Home comforts. Experienced 
attendance. Highest references from former patients. 
Address D. M., care The Conyregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, for the Hill School for Missionaries’ Chil- 
dren, Kodaikanal, South India, a lady capable of teach- 
ing general subjects of the grammar school standard. 
One who can give instruction in elementary music will 
be preferred. Apply at once, stating qualifications and 
giving references, to Rev. J. H Wyckoff, 25 East 22a 
Street, New York City. 


Boarders Wanted through September and Octo- 
ber. on farm. Elevation 1,200 feet. Pure spring water, 
good table, comfortable rooms and beds Magnificent 
views, shady yard. Two miles from station. Free car- 
riage to and from station. Telephone in house. $5 each 
= week. Address R. F. D. No. 2, Hope Farm, Bradtord, 


WORLD'S FAIR ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The St. Louis Young Men’s Christian Association is 
prepared to furnish the best of accommodations at 
reasonable rates in splendid private hoines, hotels and 
boarding houses. No charge for the service. Corre- 
spondence invited. Address E.«P. SHEPARD, See’y, 
412 Central Y. M. C. A. Bidg., St. Louis. 











The Famous Sacred Song in Sheet Music, 


SAVED BY GRACE, 


with new, beautiful accompaniment, 25 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York — Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Roosevelt and the Red Cross 


Early in the day there came to our im- 
provised headquarters an officer in khaki 
uniform showing hard service, and a 
bandanna handkerchief hanging from his 
hat, to protect the back of his head and 
neck from the fierce rays of the sun. 

It was Colonel Roosevelt, and we were 
very glad to meet the gallant leader of 
the ‘‘Rough Riders.” After a few mo- 
ments conversation he said: 

‘*T have some sick men with the regi- 
ment who refuse to leave it. They need 
such delicacies as you have here, which I 
am ready to pay for out of my own 
pocket. Can 1 buy them from the Red 
Gross? ”’ 

‘‘Not for a million dollars,’ Dr. Gard- 
ner replied. 

“But my men need these things,’’ he 
said, his tone and face expressing anx- 
iety. ‘‘I think a great deal of my men. 
I am proud of them.” 

‘* And we know they are proud of you, 
Colonel. But we can’t sell Red Cross 
supplies,’ answered Dr. Gardner. 

“Then, how can I get them? I must 
— proper food for my sick men,”’ he 
said. 

‘*Just ask for them, Colonel,’’ replied 
Dr. Gardner. 

**O,”’ he said, his face suddenly light- 
ing up with a bright smile; ‘“‘then I do 
ask for them.” 

, Hie right, Colonel; what is your 
ist? ”’ 

The list included malted milk, con- 
densed milk, oatmeal, cornmeal, canned 
fruits, dried fruits, rice, tea, chocolate, 
and even be oooagy beefsteak and vege- 
tables, and other things good for men 
who could not eat army rations. 

‘“‘Now, Colonel, when will you send 
for these supplies?’’ asked Dr. Gardner. 
‘‘They will be ready any time.” 

“Lend me a sack and I[’ll take them 
right along,’’ he answered with charac- 
teristic decision. 

Mrs. Gardner at once looked up a sack, 
and when filled it must -have held a good 
many pounds of supplies. Before we 
had recovered from our surprise, the 
incident was closed by the future Presi- 
dent of the United States slinging the 
big sack over his shoulders, striding off, 
and out of sight through the jungle.— 
From Barton’s Story of the Red Cross. 


What gets crowded out? Day by day, that 
is the great test of our life.—A. D. T. Whitney. 








SPECIAL Low RATES TO ST. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE Roap.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


$62, BUFFALO TO SAN FRANCISCO AND RETURN, 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE RoApD.—Account Trien- 
nial Conclave, Knights Templar and Sovereign 
Grand Lodge, I. 0. O. F. Tickets on sale Aug. 15 
to Sept. 9. Good returning until Oct. 23, 1904. 
This rate, in connection with the excéllent service 
offered, makes the Nickel Plate Road a favorite 
route. For rates from New England, see local 
ticket agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 
New Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Low RounD TRIP RATE TO SAN FRANCISCO 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Tickets on sale 
Aug. 15 to Sept. 9, at rate of $62, Buffalo to San 
Francisco and return. Liberal arrangements for 
stopovers. Tickets good returning until Oct. 23, 
1904. For rates from New England see local 
agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


TAKE THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FOR THE ST. 
Louis FarrR.—Lowest rates and many unusual 
privileges. Special $15 rate from Buffalo on cer- 
tain dates. Full information on application to local 


agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old 


South Building, Boston, Mass. 


FIFTY AGAINST Two —It is not reasonable to expect 
two weeks of outing to overcome the effects of fifty 
weeks of confinement Take a bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla along with you. Three doses, daily, of this 
great tonic wili*do more than anything else to refresh 
your blood, overcome your tired feeling, improve your 
appetite, and make your sleep easy and restful. 
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Our Benevolerit Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasi Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates an 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington’Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
clate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern Repre- 
sentative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave.,and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and inthe West, among the Indijansand Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sént to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
Aids in veaiiing churches and pacsennges. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary: Kev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
cre Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 108. 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. C,H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. pa Hood, Congre- 
gations House, Boston, s.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
¥. MC. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

es. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocIETY (including. 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico, 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, Dd oe 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Mssionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this ——_ 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. Al] contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh, is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
one ted and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
ilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churchés and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary a neg to which, however, it es 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council 0} 
the ngregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows, 
Seeks permanent fund $1,000,000. Asks annual offer- 
ings from churches, personal donations and bequests. 
Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. 
Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. ¥.; 
Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield 
Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. i 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 ben mes gegnry House, Boston 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

wpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Aprly for aid te 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and monet of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs, 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Keisey, Treas.; George 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congres 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WomAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Co; a ig House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WoOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRlEND SOCIETY Of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenvilie St., Roxbury. 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families, 
Advises p about schools. « 





WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
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Educational 
‘THEOLOGICAL  ~ 
‘MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 

The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 97th year Sept. 81, 1904. 


For comiogne, map and views, fully descriptive of loca 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 








CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


Open to college graduates only 
Training for active posecee 
Opportunity for specialization 
Courses in Missions and Reli- 
ious Pedagogy. Year begins SE MIN ARY 
pt. 28,1904. Address the DEAN. 
—OF-— 
(The Yale Divinity School) 
Offers exceptional opportunities for ular and ia} 
instruction for theological students, or for those who de. 
sire to lay a broad foundation for the work of teaching. 
The eighty-third year Sonne September twen' “ninth, 
For information address the Dean of the Faculty, 


PROFESSOR FRANK K. SANDERS, 
Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


THE BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE, 


Revere, Mass. It fits yomea peepee for all kinds of Chris- 
tian work, including preaching. Twenty young ladies 
should begin the course in September to become preach- 
ing deaconesses. * We can use them at once,” says sec- 
tetary of committee Bible Society, J. P. Bixby. Send 
for prospectus. 








ILLIXOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 48th year September 28. Every facility for 
college graduates. Address 
PRoF. H. M. SCOTT, 520 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, September 28th, 
1904, 

The Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for ad- 
mission, in the President’s room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 p. M. 

The opening address, by the Rev. Professor Francis 
Brown, D.D., will be delivered in the Adams Chapel, 
Thursday, September 29th, at 4.30 p.m. 

a Courses for Lay Students will open October 
3i1st. 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 


__NEW HAMPSHIRE — 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


Kimball Union Academy 
MERIDEN, N. H. 


For Young Men and Women. The school is char- 
acterized by thoroughness of instruction, wise discipline 
and strong religious influence. Worthy students of lim- 
ited means have the opportunitv to help themselves 
along by doing work pertaining to the institution. 92nd 
year opens Sept. 14. _ For catalogue and information ad- 
<diress he principal, ERNEST ROLISTON WooDBuURY. 
Rev. F. E. CLARK, D. D., President of the Trustees. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. ‘ 


Pinkerton Academ 


Is a well-equipped; progressive school. It pre- 
pares for any American college. Its students are 
systematically trained in expression, vocal and 
written. They have the advantages of a successful 
music department, lecture courses and competent 
instruction in physical culture. The school year 
begins TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. For particu- 
lars address JOHN C. CHASE. Secretary, or G. W. 
BINGHAM, Principal, Derry, N. H. 
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‘THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Fri to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there isa | order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to _ Lenn 114 inches to the column. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regular courses. Special 

- courses for college graduates and teachers of ex- 
perience. Entrance examinations Sept. 6-7. For 
circulars address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MERRIMAC, 


Whittier School 


Merrimac, Mass, 


A Home School for twenty-five Girls. College 
Preparation and Elective Courses. . 

A gentleman from the West who visited the school in 
June, said, I find the best moore in this school of 
the many [ have visited.” Our Catalogue or a visit to 
the school will tell you about it. 


Mrs. ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, Principal. 





aecording of contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line 
each insertion, net. ° ee : 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
_ Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS §2 





The Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 





Entered as second-class mail, Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Educational 
____— CC MASSACHUSETTS — 
MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL waaay, nass. 


A SUPERIOR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, Principal. 


HE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE and 
Horticulture in Harvard University provides for 
young men systematic instruction in these arts. The 
ours of exercises are so arranged that students may 
live at their homes even 12 or 15 miles distant from 
Boston. Term begins Sept. 29. For catalogue, address 
Prof. F. H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, > 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
For 


Wellesley School s3y. 


Wellesley, Mass. College Pespereiece. Two outi 
terms each year in mountain —t A plan of unus 
benefit physically and mentally. For circulars address 


EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 














MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY 101st Year 


An endowed institution with exceptional equipment 
in laboratories and rence ry 
Cushman Hall, built in 1904, provides healthful 
and homelike residence. Rooms furnished and 
cared for. Terms $150-$190. 

JaMEsS F. BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 
Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wettoies, 
Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 


Riding. 
Mrs. BE. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
$ ® ’ School 
Miss Kimball’s ros"ins 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 19th year. 
Genergl and Special courses. Schol- 





College a by 
arships for best college preparatory work. Gymnasium, 
field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if needed. 


Illustrated boo 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 
52nd Year. Worth knowing for its spirit, ae 
and record. One teacher to five pupils. Cultured home for 
promising boys. New building with superb gymnasium 
and swimming tank. Illustrated catalogue. Address 
Headmaster Box J. 


kiet free. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 


New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
Founded OF MUSIC Term opens 
1858. Sept. 15. 
Boston, Mass. George W. Chadwick, Director. 
Zhe Ledint, eee (an tier ts 
maste 


ra in class or 
» Address Ralp 











MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 

“ We wish more fathers and mothers were acquainted 
with your splendid institution and your manner of con- 
ducting the same.” This is what the father of one of 
the members of the last graduating class wrote after 
attending the Commencement exercises at Cushing 
Academy, June, 1904. 

If you wish to become acquainted with the schoo!, send 
for the new ganas booklet or the 1904 catalogue, 
or make us a visit. 

H. 8. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 
70th year ins Sept. 14,1904. Endowed college pre- 
parator ° Gettifieates to college. Advanced courses for 
igh school graduates and others. Art and Music. Ex- 
rienced teachers. Native French and German. .New 
rick jum, with resident instructor; tennis, 
basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. 
Healthful location, within thirty miles of Boston. For 
catalogue and views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, 
Norton, 


LASELL 


SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 


Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training 
of girls that mark it as a unique and extraordinary 
school. Of the Lasell catalogue, one father wiites: 
It presents more right wdeas about education in general 
and the best development of girls in particular, than any 
such book I have ever examined.” 

The hands and the body are trained with the mind. 
Courses in Domestic Economy and Applied House- 
keeping. Lessons in Sewing, Cooking, 5 
Millinery, Home Sanitation, Conversation and Walk- 
ing—all in — school work. Special advantages 
in Music and 10 miles from Boston. 

Write for catalogue. 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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A school for Boys 


Characterized by strength of teachers 

and tarnestness of boys. - 
The many com$iderations of a boy’s lite 
at school form: the text of a pane 

that has been’ written about 
RIDGE HALL. pace it may not in- 
fluence a seiéction faver of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 
This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographic reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well asthe 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 
DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesicy Hills, Mass. — 














NEW YORK 
NEw YORK, NEW YORK. | 
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THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL If your hands become hard and chapped 


















F iris. courses’ Lange recreation rowde, | f ° aR 
Sr aar es Gemtes. inats coechainn Da | from frequent washings, examine care- 
Palmer Institute 7 FE al | fully the soap you use. A cheap toilet 


Starkey Seminary 


Boarding school for boys Iso 
and girls, splendidly sit- 
uated, overlooking Sen- 
eca Lake. Modern build 
ing and equipment. Fine 
health record. Fifty- 


| soap, you will find, is greasy, harsh and 
| does not rinse easily. Ivory Soap makes 








war rst CAIUS ron teacners tram forbes ; 
colleges or basineas. pr emery bp hn aot, a profuse lather that removes the dirt 
MARTYN SUMMERBELL, Ph.D., Lakement, Vales Co. NY. | ; 
ees eases | and yet rinses readily. The natural oil 
OHIO / 
Onto, OBERLAN. | of the skin is not removed and the skin 


ee Seca eae | is left soft and smooth. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KINC, President. 

A ressive Christian College, thoroughly equipped ° 44/7 
with libraries, museums, laboratories and gymnasia 9 C P j 
Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College. the Ivory Soap 1S 9 ‘100 Per ent. ure. i 
Academy, the Theological Seminary, the Conservatory 
of Music. Aliso courses in Drawing an< yaar, and a | 
Teachers’ Course in Physical Traiming for omen. 

hty-four instructors, 1618 students last year. For 
information address the Secretary, | 

EORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio. ms 


PENNSYLVANIA 


























Mi IAM OLDEST AND MOST FAMOUS INSTITUTION OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE OHIO VALLEY. 


8ist Year Opens September 20, 1904. 
Beautiful campus of sixty-five acres. Moderu Buildings. 
Splendid equipment. Up-to-date gymnasium. Scholarly Faculty. 
Free Tuition. 


Healthful surroundings. Christian influences. 
Write for catalugue to the President, 


REV. GUY POTTER BENTON, A. M., D. D., Oxford, Ohio. 








ENNSYLVANIA 

mILitary COLLECE 
Chester, Pa. 

43d Year begins September 21. 
egrees in 

Civil Eugineering, Chemistry, Arts. 

Thorough Preparatory Courses. 

Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 

Scholastic, Military, Moral, and 

Athletic training. 






Cataloeueso 
Col. Catas. FE. Hyatt, President. t 


Mount Ida School for Girls, 6 Miles from Boston 


College preparatory, general 
and advanced courses. 

College certificate. 

Music and Art. 

Beautiful, healthful location. 

New Gymnasium. All outdvor 
sports. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Address f 
GEORGE F. JEWETT, A. B. (tfat. 

‘ vard). 
Box 401-D, 


Newton, Mass. 





AN AFTERNOON ON THE RIVER CHARLES 
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Event and Comment 


September Christian World Number 


Next Week 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, cover portrait, 
with character sketch by Bishop William Law- 
rence, who is to entertain him during his coming 
sojourn in Boston. 

How the Japanese Feel toward Americans, by 
Rev. J. H. De Forest, D. D., a generously illus- 
trated article based upon a recent remarkable 
extension of courtesies. 

The Teaching Function of the Ministry, by Rev. 
A. W. Hitchcock, a valuable survey of its extent 
and nature, growing out of correspondence with 
twelve hundred ministers. 

The Green Cap, a story by Abbie Farwell Brown. 

Poetry in the Kitchen, by Emily Tolman. 

Two London Temples: an Impression and a 
Comparison, by. Caroline Atwater Mason. 


OME of the fortunate ones who have 
been enjoying the sweets of vacation 
will remember with pleasure and regret 
inseis' Sie’ Minahaines their meditative hours 
under some roof of 
leaves or by the waterside. In such in- 
tervals there comes an adjustment and 
proportioning of thought and a broaden- 
ing of vision, which are among the most 
helpful fruits of leisure. But with the 
memory may come a sigh that these 
breathing spaces of meditation are over 
until another summer brings its vacation 
opportunity. Mustitneedsbeso? Ifthe 
rests are an essential part of music, may 
not the pauses of the mind be an essential 
part of an effective use of our mental 
powers and the improvement cf our spir- 
itual opportunity? Is the case so hopeless 
as we think? Are there not times, even 
in the rush and strain of busy life, when 
for a little we can be still and let the calm- 
ing influences of the higher presences 
flow into our souls? Is it not rather a 
question of attitude of soul than of hours 
and moments? Would not our work be 
better, saner, stronger and more influen- 
tial—if somewhere we kept that poise and 
self-command of soul which is in close re- 
lation to the infinite, and found room 
every day for the practice of the presence 
of God? 


A’ our extended and discriminating re- 
port on another page shows, Congre- 
gationalists of the Middle West, after ex- 
perimenting in two 
other places, have 
permanently rooted 
their summer assembly at Frankfort, far 
up on the eastern coast of Lake Michi- 
gan, where the scenery and climate fur- 
nish an ideal outward environment for 
such a*gethering. Negotiations are now 
pending for the purchase of a considera- 
ble tract of land, and the acquisition of 
such desirable property, together with the 


A Congregational 
Northfield in the West 


formal incorporation of the organization, 
will give the assembly dignity and stand- 
ing. The promising element in this new 
enterprise is the prominence in its active 
management of some of our most far- 
sighted and energetic denominational 
leaders in the West. All shades of 
thought, conservative and liberal, seem 
to have been recognized in the program 
of the assembly just closed. Doubtless, 
as time goes on, each assembly may be 
made better than its predecessor by elim- 
inating the less valuable features and by 
centering attention on a few tested lines 
of study and discussion. The drift, how- 
ever, seems to be in the direction of 
Northfield rather than of Chautauqua, 
and if this emphasis on the spiritual 
functions of the assembly is maintained 
it ought to exert a vitalizing influence 
on our churches in that section, serving 
them in some such way as Winona in In- 
diana does the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion. 
T is somewhat surprising that not until 
this summer have Episcopalians ar- 
ranged a conference of Christian work- 
i es ers like those which Mr. 
piscopaians "2 Moody so long ago set up 
en at Northfield, and which 
the Y. M. C. A. has been carrying on for 
many years at Lake Geneva, Wis., and 
for several years at Silver Bay, N. Y. 
But the tenor of the reports of the con- 
ference held this year at Richfield 
Springs, N. Y., shows that the experiment 
has been a pronounced success, and that 
from this time on adherents of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church who wish to 
combine spiritual refreshment, adminis- 
trative illumination and physical rest will 
congregate together. One can under- 
stand, even though one cannot wholly 
admire the impulse which has led to this 
strictly sectarian assembly; but the dis- 
position to ‘flock by themselves ”’ being 
as it is, it is only in order to express grati- 
fication that ‘‘churchmen of all schools 
and no school of thought ’’—to quote the 
Living Church—have found it possible to 
fraternize. A serious discussion of the 
problem of religious instruction of the 
young led to the passing of resolutions 
calling on the coming General Convention 
of the Church to give adequate attention 
to this vital matter. We are glad to 
note also that it was urged that ‘‘ church- 
men ’”’ in universities and colleges should 
not hold aloof from other Christian 
workers, but should, so far as possi- 
ble, co-operate with them. There are 
Episcopalians at Harvard who in their 
assumed superiority never darken the 
college chapel doors during their college 
course, save on the Sunday when the 
baccalaureate sermon is preached. 


F personal testimony counts for any- 

thing, the religious summer assembly 
almost invariably rewards those who 
attend it in the right 
spirit. We are getting, 
from year to year, an 
accumulation of such testimony, and we 
could easily extend the material which 
appears on another page summing up 
from various points of view the impres- 
sions which several persons have re- 
ceived from being at Northfield and Sil- 
ver Bay this past summer. It will be 
observed that pastors, association work- 
ers and representatives of the laity join 
in this favorable verdict, and each speci- 
fies different particulars: in which the 
conferences have proved beneficial. In 
conversation with a number of, s0-to- 
speak, everyday Christians who have 
just returned from one or the other of 
these summer assemblages, we have been 
impressed with the fact that the reality 
of the religious life had been borne in on 
them in a new way. Definite help in 
Bible study had been gained and ideas 
with regard to righteous living day by 
day and Christian service in the world 
had been broadened. Of course, if one 
can get out of the usual means of grace 
at his disposal such uplifts of spirit as 
Northfield; Silver Bay and Frankfort 
bring, none of them becomes necessary 
to him. But the question remains for 
the average Christian, ‘‘Is there such an 
equivalent? ”’ 


Profiting by Sum- 
mer Assemblages 


S Sec. Charles E. St. John of the 

American Unitarian Association has 
traveled about this summer in the coun- 
try districts of New Eng- 
land, his righteous soul 
has been vexed by the 
medieval and outré religious teaching 
which he has heard in several places. 
Ultra-orthodoxy, Adventism running riot, 
weak emotionalism, have seemed to him 
to be put in the place of a warm, gracious 
and inspiring faith. But such preach- 
ing, even though it draws a few devotees, 
fails to attract more than ten per cent. 
of the population of a given community. 
So he has realized, as never before, the 
need of a zealous propaganda of Uni- 
tarianism and he suggests the sending 
out of an earnest band of field agents to 
teach and preach in schoolhouses, par- 
lors or tents, even from door to door, if 
neéd be, until ‘‘every inhabitant of New 
England and beyond has caught the vision 
of God as we see him, and learned what 
we mean when we say that death is not 
a curse, labor not a doom and hell not a 
finality.” This degree of evangelistic 
fervor has not always characterized 
New England Unitarianism, but there are 
indications that it represents the spirit of 
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the younger Eliot, president of the Amer. 
ican Unitarian Association, and of his 
associate, Mr. St. John. But we beg 
leave to suggest that the positive rather 
than the negative and critical procla- 
mation of the gospel is what benighted 
communities as wel] as more enlightened 
towns and cities need. 


T is not merely the man in the pulpit 

who has aroused Mr. St. John this 
summer, but the people in the pews have 
also produced in him a 
serious mood, and ina 
later issue of the Chris- 
tian Register he expresses his wonder 
over the fact that for two hours and a 
half in a little country town a few par- 
ticipants in an experience meeting, chiefly 
women, can go on bringing to the front 
‘*the same phrases, the same conceptions 
of what it is to be saved, the same unin- 
telligent horror of death, the same feel- 
ing that continued escape from death is a 
special mark of God’s favor.’’ But Mr. 
St. John saw beneath this the fixed deter- 
mination to fight sin and live the good life. 
Yet he says such a meeting is well-nigh 
an impossibility among Unitarian Chris- 
tians, whose central thought is not what 
Jesus has done for them, but rather what 
they, acting in the spirit of Jesus, can do 
for mankind. He goes on, nevertheless, 
to deprecate the tendency in his denomi- 
nation to leave to ministers chiefly the 
whole burden, joy and power of reli- 
gious utterance. But is not that tend- 
ency a result of over-emphasis of service 
and an under-emphasis of the mystical 
elements in the Christian life? No doubt 
the old experience meeting ran into many 
excesses, but may it not be that one rea- 
son why the modern prayer meeting lan- 
guishes is that people have ceased to tell 
one another what the Lord is doing for 
them? Our fathers used to draw from 
the reserves of their own intimate life 
with God that which could be used for 
edification in a gathering of fellow Chris- 
tians. But now the lips of many are 
sealed, so far as such witness to an in- 
ward experience goes. Is it because our 
age is increasingly reticent, or because of 
the lack of any such inward experience? 


His Attitude Toward 
Experience Meetings 


HE moderator of the United Free 

Church, as spokesman for that body, 
has issued a statement, read promptly in 
all the churches, 
making it clear that 
whatever the legal adjustments required 
by the disintegrating decision of the 
House of Lords may be, the Free Church 
majority, new wedded to the United 
Presbyterian Church, have no disposition 
to surrender the principle of voluntary- 
ism in Church polity and relations with 
the State, nor the right of a Church to 
alter its creedal statements with increas- 
ing knowledge. No return of property 
will tempt betrayal of these fundamental 
principles. Negotiations between the 
Free Church majority and the ‘ Wee 
Free” minority have disclosed no dispo- 
sition among the ‘‘ Wee Free”’ leaders to 
abstain from their ‘pound of flesh’’; 
and Lord Rosebery, with clear knowledge 
of what the involved case means to fu- 
ture Scotch political and religious life if 
permitted to drift into an embittered 
‘war, has suggested that the Archbishop 
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of Canterbury play the réle of Portia and 
bring equity out of legal disorder, and 
the Anglican prelate has consented to 
act thus after his return from America, 
whither he sailed last week. 


E doubt very much whether Scotch- 

men who believe in voluntaryism 
will accept Archbishop Davidson’s media- 
tion. They already have 
had quite enough of the 
justice (?) administered by 
men who believe thoroughly in Estab- 
lished religion, and they doubtless see 
what Mr. I. N. Ford, the New York 
Tribune’s London correspondent, points 
out, that the ‘‘ Wee Free”’ minority have 
the sympathy both of the Established 
Church of Scotland and the Established 
Church of England; that with the vast 
property of the ‘‘Wee Free’s’’ joined to 
the Established Church of Scotland’s 
present property and working staff of 
clergy and missioners, there might come 
into being at once a new Church in Scot- 
land splendidly re-enforced financially 
for fighting in behalf of the cause of 
Establishment. That a Church taking 
advantage of money so obtained might 
find it a curse, a millstone about its neck, 
dooming it to destruction, can hardly be 
open to question. Anglicans have not 
been unaware, as Mr. Ford points out, 
that growth of the spirit of voluntaryism 
in Scotland meant doom of the Estab- 
lished Church there, as in Ireland long 
since, with only one logical result—a 
repetition of the process sooner or later 
in England. If there be any truth in this 
comment on the situation in Great Bri- 
tain, and we suspect there is, it will be 
seen that vital as is the financial aspect 
of the matter to all concerned, there are 
deeper issues involved which ere they are 
settled will have far-reaching results on 
British political and religious life. 


Would He Arbi- 
trate Fairly 


AN MACLAREN (Rev. John Watson) 

rightly says in a recent clever and 
wise discourse on Pastoral Visitation 
that among the chief 
benefits of faithful 
use of the pastoral office is deliverance of 
the preacher from ‘‘one of the chief 
futilities of the pulpit, namely, preaching 
on academic subjects, which interest him 
very much and about which the people do 
not care one brass pin, or wearying him- 
self with vain controversies which he 
thinks are most exciting but which bore 
the people to death.”” The sum of the 
matter, according to Dr. Watson, is that 
if a ‘‘man bein touch with his people in 
their homes, he will be in touch with 
them in his pulpit.’’ He lays it down as 
a rule that ‘“‘ with ordinary men the regu- 
larity of people’s attendance at church 
depends upon the faithfulness of the min- 
ister’s care over them in their homes.”’ 
‘“‘The preacher obtains audiences, the 
pastor makes a congregation.’’ Talmage 
had audiences. Dr. Cuyler built up a 
congregation. Dr. Watson is quite right 
in his description of those clergymen who 
alone are exempt from pastoral visita- 
tion: the ecclesiastical administrator and 
politician, and the prophetic preacher— 
‘*men on whom the gift of preaching has 
been bestowed on a grand scale.”’ An 
excellent article by Rev. William J. Mutch 
on The Minister as a Curate, in the Au- 
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gust Homiletic Review, describes the loss 
and gains of disuse and use of the pas- 
toral office by the clergy. 








HE Democratic vice-presidential can- 

didate, Hon. H. G. Davis of West 
Virginia, was notified formally of his 
nomination last week, Hon. 
John Sharp Williams, the 
Democratic leader in the House, acting as 
spokesman. He used the once much em- 
ployed but now disused form of satire in 
dilating at length on Republican short- 
comings, and both the form and the 
length of the speech will forbid its hav- 
ing much effect. The candidate in his 
spoken address of acceptance is said to 
have revealed illiteracy not disclosed in 
the speech as sent forth to the press 
agencies, and a senility justifying Mr. 
Root’s recent emphasis on this aspect 
of his nomination in view of contingen- 
cies that arise from the vice-presidential 
succession to the presidency. Mr. Davis 
emphasized Republican extravagance in 
government as making return of the party 
of opposition to power necessary. Hon. 
Thomas Watson, in his speech accepting 
the Populist nomination for the presi- 
dency, forcibly expressed the Radicals’ 
distrust of the candidates of the Demo- 
cratic party, and the Populist candidate’s 
well-known dread of plutocratic control 
of our nominal democracy. Mr. Bryan— 
in the Commoner—and the Hearst jour- 
nals are giving their support to Mr. 
Parker in such a fashion as to justify 
the intimation that the radical wing of 
the Democratic party will see to it that 
Mr. Parker is defeated. A Constitu- 
tional Club, including many distinguished 
lawyers, notably Hon. James C. Carter, 
has been formed in New York city to 
oppose Mr. Roosevelt on the ground of 
what is alleged to be his disregard for 
law. It is said that similar organiza- 
tions will be established in other centers 
where lawyers abound. 


Political Drifts 





TATESBORO, Ga., last week saw a 

display of mob violence and human 
barbarity surpassing anything yet known 
in the South, two 
Negroes being 
burned at the stake and others being se- 
verely punished. The murder and burn- 
ing of a white farmer with his wife and 
three children by a band of vicious Ne- 
groes had naturally deeply stirred the 
white population. Judicial procedure had 
been swift, the guilty men had been tried 
and found guilty and sentenced to hang- 
ing early in September. The sheriff's 
deputies guarding the jail had been re-en- 
forced by a company of state militia, and 
everything boded well for a legal and dis- 
passionate mode of retribution. Of a 
sudden a mob made up of leading citizens 
of the country round about Statesboro 
appeared, surrounded the courthouse, ig- 
nored the pleas of the representatives of 
the law—the judge and sheriff—and of the 
church—a brother of the slain farmer— 
and quickly overpowered the guardians 
of the convicted men, meeting with so 
little opposition from the sheriff’s depu- 
ties as to show that they were in sym- 
pathy with the mob. The awful details 
of the cremation we forbear repeating. 
Suffice it to say that South Sea savages 
could have done no worse, the only touch 
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lacking, perhaps, being the cannibalistic. 
Southern newspapers in the large cities 
condemn the atrocity roundly. Whether 
the rural press of the section will take 
the same position remains to be seen. 
It is evident that the public sentiment of 
a very large section of the South’s popu- 
lation favors this method of dealing with 
Negro criminals, as over against formal, 
judicial methods, however prompt and 
severe. Of course this spells Anarchy. 


URING the last session of Congress 
Senator Hoar was laid aside from 
his duties by an attack of lumbago. 
When he returned to 
Senator Hoar’s Worcester at the close of 
Last Iliness : 
the session he was under 
strict orders from his physician to ab- 
stain from all public speeches; this order 
he did not obey, and two weeks ago he 
once more was bedridden. Last week 
the nation learned that other complica- 
tions had come with the latest attack, 
and that his life hung in a balance. 
Each day since it has been more and 
more apparent that his life work was 
over and that his ‘“‘gracious senescence ’”’ 
was to be followed by a gentle ebbing out 
of life’s forces. With his usual courage 
and clear vision, humor and trust, he 
has awaited his end resignedly, giving 
messages to his kindred and friends and 
comparing his condition with that of 
an ancient and historic pocket timepiece 
long carried by him but recently con- 
demned by a watchmaker as no longer 
serviceable. Messages of sympathy have 
come from all quarters of the world to 
show him how wide the area of his fame 
and circle of his admirers. 


HEN we wrote last week with seem- 

ing confidence as to the settlement 
of issues between the United States and 
Turkey, it was with the 
memory of many previ- 
ous disappointments and 
false reports, and with a mental reserva- 
tion that if disappointed again we never 
should put faith in reports of the kind 
until with our own eyes we had seen 
documentary proof of a settlement or 
until a responsible Secretary of State 
had officially declared the points con- 
tended for won. We say this because 
reports from Constantinople now relative 
to what seemed settled a week ago are 
discouraging; they show the sultan at 
his old game of evasion and deception, 
and the American minister once more a 
suitor for action that we were informed 
had been taken by Turkey. We find, too, 
that the American Board has had no 
intimation from Mr. Peet, its agent in 
Constantinople, that everything is set- 
tled; and he is pledged to inform the 
Board of the fact as soon as a satisfac- 
tory settlement is gained. None would 
know it sooner than he, or have more 
reason for letting his superior ofticers 
know it. This is not conclusive; there 
may be an explanation for his silence 
which we cannot discern. Dispatches 
from Washington to the New York 
Tribune, which is near Mr. Hay, are 
less pessimistic, and indicate that the 
Department of State is confident that a 
pledge has been given which holds, and 


The United States 
and Turkey 


.that the delay and renewed negotiations 


are not serious, as Associated Press dis- 





patches from Constantinople would seem 
to indicate. Wehope so. We trust that 
Mr. Leishman, our Minister, has more 
than a verbal pledge from the sultan. 
If he has not, he has been fooled probably 
anew. If he has such a written promise, 
then we expect our Government to press 
the matter to the end, teaching Turkey 
that pledges of that kind cannot be 
treated as if they were matters of. in- 
difference to us. We have reason to 
believe that when the Administration 
moved in the matter this time it meant 
business, and we do not expect it to be 
shunted off the route it marked out for 
itself by any tortuous tactics of Turkey 
at this late day. 


EW ZEALAND is having the same 

experience as the Australian Com- 
monwealth in regard to arbitration. The 
utter breakdown of the 
conciliation boards (for 
which the Australian acts 
did not provide) has caused such a con- 
gestion of cases that the arbitration 
court is months in arrear with its work. 
In order to relieve the congestion a new 
industrial conciliation and arbitration 
bill is before Parliament which provides 
that claims for the enforcement of 
awards may be heard by stipendiary 
magistrates, subject to an appeal to the 
arbitration court on points of law. In 
moving the second reading the New Zea- 
land premier said that 150 cases for 
breaches of award were pending. The 
New Zealand and Australian acts were 
passed for the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts. In the accomplishment of that 
they have largely succeeded. But what 
they have most signally succeeded in 
doing is in promoting litigation. In 
most instances workmen have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by bringing 
their cases before the court. 


New Zealand 
and Arbitration 


J terencnewen cannot as yet boast of 
its Rockefellers and Jay Goulds, but 
it is taking up the trust movement in a 

modest way. Practically all 
beri 2 the tobacco sold in Australia 

is now made and distributed 
through one syndicate. The result has 
been to give a powerful impetus to so- 
cialistic legislation. The Commonwealth 
Government proposes to bring in next 
session a bill to establish a government 
monopoly in the production and distribu- 
tion of tobacco. 


E LSEW HERE in this issue Rev. Arthur 
Smith, D. D., than whom there is no 
better authority on Chinese matters, dis- 
cusses the effect of the 
war on the Chinese and 
on Christian missionary interests in 
China. It is a more optimistic outlook 
than Dr. Smith sometimes is able to give. 
During the past week a report of the 
Empress Dowager’s edict against ‘‘graft”’ 
and her sharp reprimand of provincial 
governors and other servants of State 
and order that there must be less exploi- 
tation of the masses and of official 
funds has been brought to the Occident, 
a report in itself indicative of a new point 
of view caused by pressure from Japan 
and by the exigencies of the time if China 
really is to set about the reforms which 
call for money that in no way can be so 
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easily secured as by economical and hon- 
est administration and collection of taxes. 
From both Japan and Russia China has 
had sharp reminders during the past fort- 
night that the course she pursues as a 
neutral nation just now vitally concerns 
each of these Powers. Russia unques- 
tionably has taken advantage of China’s 
weakness and indecision to use Chinese 
ports in a way hostile to Japanese inter- 
ests. She first violated China’s neutrality ; 
and this fact, so well known to Japan, un- 
doubtedly has led the latter Power to 
enter Chinese ports within a fortnight 
in search of disabled Russian ships that 
have taken refuge there. While Japan 
has had this provocation and while there 
are precedents favoring her contention 
and course in the matter, it has been felt 
in Europe and in this country that fora 
very insignificant gain in a military way 
Japan was making a false move tactically, 
one which would give to Russia a 
chance to plead Japan’s example as an 
occasion for disregarding the special com- 
pact with respect to neutrality of China 
to which Secretary Hay induced Russia 
and Japan to agree soon after the war 
began, a compact the aim of which the 
European Powers were glad to approve. 
Recent events have seemed to imperil 
this compact, but we see no reason to 
believe that the United States has decided 
to take upon itself the responsibility of 
enforcing it or of interfering between 
Russia and Japan. That would be a very 
far-reaching step, one involving a marked 
departure from our principles in the past. 


HE fact that the American and Ger- 
man military attachés have left Port 
Arthur, that Japan has formally called 
on Russia to surrender 

Military Operations the fortress and city— 
eee ee which offer generous in 
its terms of capitulation was declined— 
and that the Russian fleet made a vain 
sortie from the harbor all goes to confirm 
the report that during the past week the 
Japanese in full force have assaulted the 
citadel with a vigor of attack and desper- 
ation which must sooner or later make 
its fall sure. The defenders under Gen- 
eral Stoessel must be credited with as 
stout a spirit of resistance as the Jap- 
anese display in offense, and when the 
list of dead is published it will reveal a 
death rate seldom if ever equalled. Each 
side is fighting with desperation, but the 
Japanese artillery fire from points al- 
ready taken is slowly but surely making 
life in the town and on the vessels of the 
fleet insecure, and the mad rushes of the 
Japanese infantry from time to time 
bring point after point of the outer 
works under Japanese control. Study of 
the battles fought on the 10th and 14th, 
which practically put both the Port 
Arthur and Vladivostok fleets out of 
action and ended Russian naval power 
in the North Pacific, shows that the Jap- 
anese fought at long range with phenom- 
enal accuracy, succeeding in inflicting a 
maximum of injury with a minimum of 
risk or loss. The later battle with the 
Russian cruiser Novik, in which she was 
defeated and stranded, was one in which 
she was outclassed. The campaign in 
Manchuria is relatively unsensational in 
its aspects compared with the Port Ar- 
thur fight and the strife over Chinese 
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neutrality, but it must be said that Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin is conducting a masterly 
retreat. 





George Frisbie Hoar 


Up to the time he was admitted to the 
Bar Mr. Hoar has told us that his dream 
and highest ambition was to be an office 
lawyer, making deeds and giving advice 
in small transactions, earning fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year possibly, living quietly 
as a bachelor in limited quarters, with 
any surplus income devoted to the collec- 
tion of choice and beloved books. 

How different the career now drawing 
to its close! Instead of an office lawyer 
in a provincial city, a jurist, orator and 
political leader of national repute, with 
an exceptionally long and varied service 
in the service of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, the American Republic 
and mankind must be mourned and ap- 
praised. 

If the great ethical issue of slavery’s 
abolition and the great political issue of 
the nation’s preservation had not come to 
woo from their safe retreats ana fond 
professional ambitions the flower of the 
young manhood of the North, it is quite 
probable that Mr. Hoar might have lived 
out his life in Worcester, been conspicu- 
ous as an orator in New England, and 
perhaps been honored by his native state 
in ways which she finds convenient when 
her sons show culture and ambition. But 
when issues arose that involved the liberty 
of a race and the perpetuation of the re- 
public, it was foreordained that he who 
had hoped to be a councillor and biblio- 
phile recluse must play his part on a 
broader stage. 

The life record which we are called upon 
to contemplate has been a noble one, 
and will be so judged wherever there 
are those who have known the man per- 
sonally or who have carefully weighed 
‘his words and deeds. 

He has invariably stood for liberty— 
liberty of industrial service, liberty of 
the franchise, liberty of thought, liberty 
of belief. 

He has shown that culture and states- 
manship are not rivals but partners to 
mutual profit. 

He has exemplified in domestic life the 
chivalry and purity without which na- 
tions rot, and never more quickly than 
when the high and mighty set the lowly 
and weak a corrupting example. 

He has been content with a modest in- 
come, a simple life; and been willing not 
only to give himself, but much of his in- 
herited or patiently acquired fortune to 
his country, if thereby he might be true 
to his ideals and escape the sordid and 
vulgar type of living to which too many 
of our public men in Washington now are 
succumbing. 

He has retained a devoutness of faith, 
a loyalty to the conception of God as 
Person and Providence, to Jesus as the 
Saviour of mankind, to the Sermon on 
the Mount as a working plan for human 
fraternity, which not a few men formally 
identified with religion and ecclesiastical 
affairs have lost, and which few men in 
public life or of the group of New Eng- 
land scholars and literati among whom 
Senator Hoar grew up and with whom he 
has associated; have avowed: bokfty dur- 
ing the age of transition now on. 
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Some eminent servants of their time 
never win the affection of their kind; 
they conquer respect, but not love. It 
will be found true, we think, that Senator 
Hoar was one of those for whom tears 
will be shed, as well as eulogies uttered. 
There was a naivete, an ingenuousness, a 
candor, a quick outflaming of wrath and 
as prompt atonement for injustice when 
done, a humor and a far-ranging human 
sympathy about and in the man which 
made him loved even by those whom he 
chastised with his sharp tongue and whom 
he fought on grounds of principle. 
Charles Sumner castigated the South and 
so did Hoar; but Brooks’s attack on 
Sumner was symbolical of a personal and 
sectional hatred of a cold, exclusive man, 
as well as of the principles for which he 
stood, while some of Hoar’s most inti- 
mate friends were among the men with 
whom he fought most bitterly on the 
floor of the Senate; and it is difficult to say 
whether the most and the bitterest tears 
will be shed by Unitarians with whom he 
believed or by Roman Catholics from 
whom he dissented intellectually, but for 
whose rights he fought and whose virtues 
as men and possibilities as citizens he saw. 

His was a life inconsistent in many of 
the details of its partisan activity, but 
nobly consistent in those fundamental 
things of life—domestic love, patriotism 
and religion. 


Army Veterans and the Franchise 


Elsewhere some of the pictorial aspects 
of the notable assemblage in Boston of 
veterans of the Civil War are described. 
The twenty-five thousand Grand Army 
men who paraded Boston’s streets and 
inspected the historic shrines of the Bay 
State’s eastern towns and cities will ad- 
mit, we think, that they had proof of 
various kinds that intelligent, fervid 
Americanism still survives in a section 
where it might have become weak, if age 
implied weakness in states as it does with 
men. On the other hand, no one can 
thoughtfully consider what the scenes of 
the past week have meant to youth of 
the territory contributing spectators 
without realizing the splendid educa- 
tional quality of such a rallying of a host 
of men who saved the Union. Rever- 
ence for old age, for self-sacrifice, for 
the nation, has been born or renewed in 
the young. Where cynicism has existed 
among adults as to the character of the 
veterans under the temptations of a pen- 
sion system, which however fine in mo- 
tive has not been free from scandals of 
administration, it has been dispelled, or 
if not that, then modified. The republic 
has been shown to be grateful, the popu- 
lace capable of a display of passionate 
enthusiasm for battle-scarred symbols 
and battle-tried heroes. 

While there have been striking acts and 
words during the encampment showing 
that amity prevails now between former 
combatants and that Federal and Con- 
federate soldiers can now sit down at the 
same camp fire and extol each others 
bravery and admit each others consci- 
entious adherence to what each believed 
to be right, nevertheless we note that the 
G. A. R. is of the opinion that-Northern 
representatives-in*Congress and the Pres- 
ident still have duties to perform which 
run contrary to the opinion of the South. 
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Thus the following resolution was passed 
by the veterans: 

We especially commend for the support of 
the encampment that portion of the address 
of the commander-in-chief which declares the 
necessity of maintaining all the results of the 
great war, the equality before the law of all 
Americans, the right of a man to contract his 
labor and to keep his contract without inter- 
ference; and a hope that no aspect of slavery 
may ever find recognition in any part of the 
Union, and that no stealthy encroachment 
may ever be successfully made upon the rights 
of men secured by our struggles, and we rec- 
ommend that this encampment formulate and 
adopt resolutions affirming these ideas. If 
any modification of the franchise of voting 
ever should be necessary, such modification 
should be along lines of intelligence and fit- 
ness, and not along lines of race or color. 

Thus speaks the Old Guard. What will 
the new generation make reply? 


Is God a Person 


We shall make a great mistake if in 
looking for the forces that are undermin- 
ing Christian faith.and life today we stop 
with the mere exiernals—the Sunday 
paper, the theater, the bicycle, golf, 
Christian Science, Dowieism, or that 
sheep in wolf’s clothing, the Higher Crit- 
icism. . The skirmishers of the Church 
are prone to shoot at the first head that 
comes in sight, be it that of friend, foe or 
neutral. We shall not find the real forces 
that endanger present day Christianity 
until we study more closely and carefully 
the underlying motives and thoughts of 
our time. 

Among these are influential ideas which 
have found lodgment in the minds of 
many Christians without being recog- 
nized as hostile to the Christian life. A 
tree that resists all the winds that blow 
succumbs helplessly to the dry-rot work- 
ing imperceptibly beneath the bark. The 
man who bears burdens all day long with- 
out fracturing a bone or paralyzing a 
muscle falls a victim to tne tiny parasite 
that has found lodgment in his blood. 
Nations, institutions, faiths that no out- 
ward shock could move have crumbled 
into dust through the subtle pertinacity 
of inward corruption. Christianity in all 
its history has suffered far more from 
domiciled doubt than from external at- 
tack. 

One of the deeper and more thoughtful 
skepticisms of our time is that God is not 
a personal Father who hears and guides 
his children, and that the idea that he is 
is a survival of an unscientific age. It is 
the current teaching—not of science, but 
of certain teachers of science—that God 
is an impersonal force or energy. We 
have heard even a professedly Christian 
teacher say that he would no more think 
of offering a petition to God than to 
Niagara Falls, expecting an answer. 

This conception of God is radically, 
though it may be unintentionally, hostile 
to Christianity and contrary to the teach- 
ing of Christ. A thorough treatment of 
it must be left to the philosophical and 
theological treatise. But we offer here- 
with suggestions which may help to a 
satisfying conclusion some who are im- 
pelled by what is called scientific teach- 
ing to ask if their experience of personal 
communion with God is. a deception. 

Science, as science, has absolutely 
nathing to say as to the nature of God. 
The subject lies quite outside its ac- 
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knowledged sphere. Scientists may draw 
inferences from Nature as to the being of 
God, but in doing so they transcend their 
own field. Science never has given and 
never will give her verdict against a per- 
sonal God, for the reason that she renders 
no verdicts in any court but her own. 

Personality isthe highest form of being 
we know. Unless God is lower than man 
he must be a person. 

A loving worm within his clod 

Were diviner than a ioveless God. 
Divine personality may be infinitely more 
than human, it cannot be less. 

A personal God is the only one who 
satisfies the deepest longing of the human 
heart. Such a longing points to a fulfill- 
ment. 

The most convincing, as well as per- 
suasive, teacher the world has ever seen 
taught, as the very substratum of all truth, 
the divine Fatherhood. Who can imagine 
Jesus spending the night on the hilltop 
with an impersonal force or energy? 
What could he mean in teaching his dis- 
ciples to begin their prayer with claims of 
childhood and to continue with petition 
if the Fatherhood of God were a mere 
figure of speech? The very essence of his 
gospel perishes if there is neither per- 
sonal love nor parental care behind 
phenomena. 

Where science is of necessity dumb, 
faith finds its field and utterance. We 
assert belief; our knowledge lies in the 
realm of personal acquaintance and not 
of laboratory demonstration. If we give 


up our trust in a personal God, our -: 


Father and our hope, we are yielding an 
opportunity of acquaintance for no set- 
tled truth, but for a mere tentative and 
tenuous scientific inference. The unbe- 
lieving scientist’s denial is in the nature 
of things incapable of proof. The Chris- 
tian experiment grows to a personal cer- 
tainty through the teaching of the Spirit 
of God. 


The Curse of Established 
Religions 

By its Education Act of 1902 the British 
Parliament arrayed against the law of 
the land in conscientious protest a ma- 
jority of the Free Churchmen of England. 
By its recent decision respecting the Free 
Church of Scotland the House of Lords’ 
judicial committee has arrayed against it 
the deepest sentiments and convictions of 
a majority of Scotchmen, whatever their 
Presbyterian affiliations. By its recent 
legislation supplementing the Education 
Act of 1902, but bearing especially on 
Welsh conditions and intended to defeat 
the successful Welsh uprising against the 
Education Act, the Balfour Ministry and 
its subservient parliamentary majority 
has arrayed against it the Welsh people 
with a unanimity and fierceness which 
Wales has never known before. So un- 
mindful of traditions of British fair play 
and parliamentary dignity was the Bal- 
four Ministry in its enactment of the 
legislation calculated to override Home 
Rule and preserve the power of the An- 
glican clergy, that the Opposition led by 
Lloyd-George and Mr. Asquith walked 
out of the House of Commons as a mode 
of showing their indignation at the in- 
sulting conduct of Mr. Balfour. 

Union of Church and State, alliance be- 
tween ecclesiastics and politicians, when 


has it not brought evil both upon Church 
and State! How divisive legislative en- 
actments and. judicial decrees may be 
when they are the fruit of the secular 
spirit dealing with spiritual possessions! 
Christian unity in England is farther off 
today than it was a decade ago. A deci- 
sion like that of the Hotise of*Lords on 
the Free Church case only accentuates 
the provincialism of the present highest 
British court of appeal, and must help to 
lead toward reconstruction of the court 
on truly imperial lines, when the self- 
governing colonies with their more 
wholesome life and separated Church and 
State may have representation on a tribu- 
nal called upon to settle twentieth cen- 
tury problems in the light of twentieth 
century ideals. 


Who Is My Neighbor 


The thought of responsibility for loving 
our neighbor as ourself must neither be 
too narrow nor too wide. Being but 
men, our capacity for love and service 
is severely limited. Words of affection 
lose their meaning when spread over too 
great a number of objects, as metal may 
be hammered out so thin that it falls apart 
of its own weight. It is absurd to talk 
of the 70,000,000 Americans as neighbors 
whom in any intimate or personal sense 
of the word we are to love. That deep, 
true, delightful word loses all its meaning 
in such unwise extension. Our love for 
all Americans must remain a potential 
rather than an actual affection. It can 
be exercised only toward those with 
whom in the providence of God we are 
brought in contact. 

This was the dilemma of the old Chi- 
nese woman who said she could never be 
a Christian. When they asked her why, 
she answered: ‘“‘ Jesus tells us to go into 
all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature. Now I can go to my 
son’s house and to my neighbor’s across 
the street; I may even possibly go into 
the next village. But Iam a poor old 
lame woman and I cannot go and preach 
to all the world.” Potential love and 
the spirit of neighborliness were in this 
woman’s heart, but it would be an absurd 
interpretation of her duty to her neigh- 
bors to think that God expected her to 
preach to every soul in China. 

On the other hand, it is far too common 
to have a narrow view of neighborly ob- 
ligations growing out of our own nar- 
rowness of heart. Because we do not 
wish to serve, we build a wall of selfish- 
ness and exclude from our own oppor- 
tunity of service those whom God has 
really given to our care. We construe 
neighborhood as if it were determined by 
our own taste or inclination instead of 
by the will of God expressed in circum- 
stance. 

This was the fault with priest and 
Levite in this wonderful story of the 
man who on the road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho fell among thieves. If ever the 
providence of God was expressed in cir- 
cumstance, surely it was in that solitary 
place where a fellowman lay wounded 
and helpless by the desolate track. How 
vivid a picture of our denial, when, busied 
and perplexed with our own trials and 
uncertainties, we wish that God had 
spared us opportunities of service which 
lie along our way! 
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What then are the tests of neighborly 
obligation? First of all, my neighbor is 
he whom God has brought within my 
range of care and help. There were trav- 
elers upon other roads that day to whom 
this haif-dead man upon the highway 
was not a neighbor. There are countless 
needs and sorrows in the world which do 
not lie within our scope of help. Weare 
not to weaken strength by worrying over 
the needs of those whom we cannot 
reach. We are not to perplex ourselves 
with problems with which we have no 
concern. Thereis a luxury of woe which, 
instead of resulting in practical benefi- 
cence, lames our strength for service. 
We could in our modern days imagine 
the Levite so absorbed in reading a sen- 
timental and pathetic story that in his 
luxury of grief he hardly saw the poor 
man by the roadside. 

Our neighbor is he whom we can reach. 
Ambition to be helpful becomes a fol- 
lower of the Lord who gave himself for 
men. We are not to shut ourselves in 
to men of our own race or neighborhood. 
The bringing together of the world has 
enlarged opportunity. It may be that 
the man in Peking or Tokyo or Bombay 
may be quite as much within our range 
of help as the man in the next city, from 
whom we are divided by walls of preju- 
dice or ignorance. It is impossible to 
love every one.as God loves. It is a wise 
ambition to be Christlike in serving as 
widely as we can. 





Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, Aug. 28—Sept. 3. Luke 10: 25-37. 





Preparing for the Autumn 
Uplift 


August is the ebb tide of the church year. 
Closed houses of worship, scattered member- 
ship, reduced vitality, might suggest a gloomy 
outlook unless one looked below the surface. 
But the Fountain of spiritual life drieth not 
up. Fresh revelations of the Lord come 
through new environment and associations. 
And as home and the family circle never seem 
so dear as after absence, so the chureh home 
is better appreciated after we have been de- 
prived of it through the summer. 

Already the tide has begun to turn, and 
many returning travelers appear with ruddy 
cheeks and alert eyes. Through the coming 
weeks others will come trooping back, 
strengthened with new vitality, friendships 
and ideas. How shall their return enrich the 
churches? Let every one who has gained a 
new inspiration, a higher ideal, or has learned 
a way to make any department of church life 
more effective, or is projecting new measures 
for reaching outsiders, promptly crystallize 
their ideas into words and send to us before 
Sept. 25 for our Fresh Grip page to appear 
Oct. 8. Thus they will benefit the Church at 
large. 


In Brief 


Governor Vardaman of Mississippi has 
shown that insult can be added toinsult. Most 
men find it sufficiently infamous to add insult 
toinjury. Is this ‘‘ Southern chivalry’’? 


Death modifies and softens our judgments, 
when we see it looming up in the foreground. 
Paul Kruger, South Africa’s defeated states- 
man, said just befure he died that he forgave 
and no longer hated the British. 


Twenty thousand acres of deforested land 
in the northern part of Minnesota have been 
taken as a state reservation on which will be 
tried the experiment of seeding to white 
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pine. The results will be of interest to the 
many states which regard their treeless acres 
with concern. 





One form of Sunday labor which has in- 
creased of late years is dentistry. Dentists in 
Manchester, N. H., who objected on conscien- 
tious grounds to Sunday labor, but whose ri- 
vals did net, have just appealed to the police 
for enforcement of the Sunday law, and their 
appeal has been heard. 


The rector of the Church of the Advent 
(Episcopal), Boston, says that for every “‘ ritu- 
alist ’ who goes to Rome, five Roman Catho- 
lies are received into ‘‘ ritualistic” parishes. 
His experience in Boston is the basis of his 
generalization, which, it is to be hoped, ac- 
cords with the facts in other parts of the 
world. 








The Rurik sank defenseless Japanese trans- 
ports and sailed away indifferent to the 
wholesale engulfment of regiments that went 
to their death shouting ‘‘ Banzai Nippon!”’ 
Rules of war permitted it, so Russia said. 
Japan sank the Rurik and saved six hundred 
Russian survivors. It is the modern way of 
fighting compelled by the Christian code. 





The Japan Mail, edited by Captain Brink- 
ley, commenting on the battle of Tehliz, be- 
tween Russians and Japanese, says that its 
outcome shows even greater foresight, mobil- 
ity and faith in the strategy of offense rather 
than defense by the Japanese than had been 
displayed by them before. Foresight, mobil- 
ity, initiative and attack—how much the 
Church needs them today! 





The Licensing Bill which the Balfour Min- 
istry crowded through Parliament is generally 
conceded to be reactionary, and very favorable 
to the brewers, whose political power and vast 
wealth give them ever-increasing influence in 
Great Britain. We notice that on a second 
reading of the bill in the House of Lords, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and ten bishops 
voted against the bill, and none of the bishops 
voted with the government. 





Chaplain in Chief J. H. Bradford of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, elected last 
week at the Boston encampment, is of old 
Vermont Congregational stock; he graduated 
at Yale University, had an admirable record 
in the war as chaplain of the 12th Connecticut 
Volunteers, and since then in pastoral and 
educational work and the public service he 
has fully earned the honor that at last has 
come to him. For twenty-three years he has 
been employed in the Interior Department at 
Washington, but he preaches Sundays to a 
Presbyterian congregation at Manassas, Va. 





If one wishes to discover how dangerous a 
thing it is—viewed from the standpoint of pol- 
icy, that is, from self-regard or desire for per- 
manent fame—to write an autobiography show- 
ing one’s inmost nature, read Herbert Spen- 
cer’s autobiography, or in lieu of that, then 
read the articles of Professors William James 
and Josiah Royce on the book, the former’s 
article being in the Atlantic (July), the latter’s 
in the International Quarterly. Comparison 
of the two articles also will serve well to indi- 
cate the essential difference between the types 
of mind and points of view of the eminent 
members of Harvard’s philosophical faculty. 





A Colorado capitalist and mine owner with 
more money than discretion or taste has set a 
new standard in funeral fees. To the village 
pastor in New York State who preached a fu- 
neral sermon over the capitalist’s brother, he 
gave a check of $500. The sexton and old 
friends who had sympathized were also given 
fat checks. We have turned Christmas into 
a time of financial strain. The glad coming of 
children into a home now involves expenditure 
of cash by relatives and friends in order that 
the event may be duly celebrated. Why not 
make the death of our friends another time 
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for showing how much money we have or seem 
to have? 





Perhaps one solution of the problem of find- 
ing suitable men for Western fields has been 
reached by a superintendent in Indian Terri- 
tory. A promising field needed to be manned; 
this superintendent ran over his list of minis- 
terial acquaintances in the East, bethought 
him of the pastor of a quiet little Massachu- 
setts parish who possessed, so the secretary 
believed, qualities which would fit the new 
field. A letter went East. The Massachu- 
setts pastor made a flying visit West. The 
church at Muscogee was organized, ground 
bought for a church building and work gener- 
ally initiated. Then the chosen pastor re- 
turned to close his work in Massachusetts and 
led his family West. But the superintendent 
who can thus supply needy fields must have 
a wide acquaintance and judgment that ap- 
proaches second sight. 





Plymouth Church in Des Moines is certainly 
manifesting a generous spirit toward the great 
meetings of the denomination for which it is 
to serve as host for the entire week beginning 
Thursday, Oct. 13. Its pastor, Rev. F. W. 
Hodgdon, now announces that officers of the 
National Council, the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, the A. M. A., Church Building Society, 
Education Society and Sunday School and 
Publishing Society will be freely entertained. 
In addition the church will furnish free lodg- 
ing and breakfasts to all delegates and voting 
members, and provide the other meals at thirty- 
five cents and twenty-five cents respectively. 
Those who prefer to entertain themselves in 
hotels and boarding places, at which excellent 
rates have been secured, should write at once 
to Mr. S. A. Merrill, Iowa Loan and Trust 
Building, Des Moines, Io. No requests for 
entertainment coming later than Oct. 5 can be 
honored. 





An interview with President Mackenzie of 
Hartford Seminary, now in London, by a 
Christian Commonwealth reporter, reveals 
some interesting facts. His recent lectures at 
Yale on The Consciousness of Christ are to be 
the basis of a book on that theme, and he also 
hopes to publish his course on apologetics de- 
livered at Chicago Seminary when lecturer on 
Systematic Theology there. He thinks the 
American students of theology have more 
points in common with Scotch students than 
any others he has known. His answer to a 
query as to the theological situation in this 
country shows that he realizes that what is 
true of Boston is not true of Philadelphia or 
Chicago, and that a frontier type of life breeds a 
dogmatic, conservative type of theology. Pres- 
ident Mackenzie was in the House of Lords 
when its verdict on the Free Church of Scot- 
land case was rendered, and he pronounces 
the House of Lords’ verdict intolerable. 





For forty-one years Mr. Henry M. Alden has 
been connected with Harper’s Magazine, and 
last week he completed thirty-five years of serv- 
ice as editor in chief of that long-established, 
high-toned and widely read periodical. Dis- 
tinguished editors of Harper’s Weekly and 
the Bazar, owned by Harper Brothers, have 
come and gone, but Mr. Alden has held his 
place by reason of his physical and mental vi- 
tality, and his lofty standards for his profes- 
sion. Those who have read Mr. Alden’s books, 
A Study of Death and God in His World, need 
no further reminder of how profoundly reli- 
gious Mr. Alden is. As an editor Mr. Alden 
has been one of the great spiritual personalities 
of the country, holding associate editors and 
contributors for. more than a generation to 
high ideals of thought and taste, and by his 
editorial writings and his editorial censorship 
shaping the ideals of countless readers of the 
magazine who never have heard his name or 
known to whom they were indebted. Mr. Al- 
den graduated from Andover Seminary in 1860, 
but chose to preach through literature and by 
journalism rather than in the more conven- 
tional way. 
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A Little War Bible at the 
Recent Encampment 


A worn little leather-bound Bible has played 
the star réle in one of the most dramatic inci- 
dents of the recent Grand Army encampment 
in Boston. 

Forty years ago last June an anxious Chris- 
tian mother slipped the tiny book in the hands 
of her seventeen years old son as she sent him 
out in answer to his country’s call. On the 
fly leaf at the back she had written, in a hand 
none too steady, the boy’s name and birth- 
place, perhaps with an unacknowledged fear 
that it might be necessary to identify him if a 
Southern bullet should do its worst. 

The next day the boy enlisted in the Fourth 
New Hampshire Regiment of Volunteer In- 
fantry, and for three years the Bible was his 
constant companion. On the evening of the 
16th of May, 1864, as he was lying before the 
camp fire at Bermuda Hundred, reading and 
waiting for “‘ taps,’”’ there came a quick call to 
arms. Throwing the Bible into his knapsack 
with his other belongings, he joined the charge 
in the battle of Drewrys Bluff. But it was 
not long before, wounded and fainting, he 
struggled toward the rear, and finding his 
knapsack too burdensome he flung it into 
some bushes, thinking to recover it later. 

He never heard of it again, however, till 
last fall, when his sister received a letter from 
the daughter of an old Confederate soldier, 
Capt. Alexander R. Oliver of the First South 
Carolina Volunteers, stating that on Aug. 16, 
1864, her father had found a Bible in the knap- 
sack of a dead Union soldier inscribed with 
the name of ‘‘Charles E. Miller, born in 
Acton, Me.,” whem the postmaster of that 
place had identified as her brother. A cor- 
respondence of some length ensued, for Cap- 
tain Oliver could hardly be persuaded that 
the owner‘of the little volume was living. 
Finally, however, he sent it to Captain Miller, 
who is now chief of the night inspectors of 
the Boston Custom House. 

But the dénouement came on the Sunday 
morning before the Grand Army encamp- 
ment, when the old Confederate soldier 
walked in upon his erstwhile foe and re- 
ceived a royal welcome. Grand Army week 
saw the two constantly together. It was the 
Southerner’s first trip north of Washington 
and he was delighted with what he saw, and 
when Captain Miller’s Post made him an 
honorary member it was hard to say which 
was better pleased, the host or the guest. 

MX. Ss. 





Let Me 


| Pause now and then in the hurry of life to | 
realize what I am, whither bound, and what | 
| progress I am making; believe in my possible 
| self in wonder that pulses with appreciation, | 
| quickens into resolution, leaps to the attempt, 
| and presses steadily on toward a more and 
more certain arrival; accept the way and its 
| toil as the blessing of personal opportunity, 
not the curse of bootless labor; suffer the im- 
| possible to go without regret; and allow the | 
possible a little less than all my time: that 
life may be a dignified advance, rather than 
a wild scramble; admit ‘the fact that in my 
path lie both helps and hindrances; but let 
me judge the storms by their direction, not 
by their fury, and measure proffered aid be- 
side my need, rather than against my pride. 
And so, walking with level eyes that can as 
well appreciate the beauties of the way as 
avoid its pitfalls, while never losing sight of 
the road itself or sense of that which waits 
at its end; let me 


Keep the Road Home. 


Hersert J. WycKxorr 
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“A Statesman of Senti- 


ment” 








George Frisbie Hoar 


By George Perry Morris 


His Religious and 
Ethical Convictions 
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It was said of Charles James Fox that 
he was.‘‘a statesman of sentiment.”’ 
Will not the verdict be the same on 
the distinguished servant of humanity, 
the nation and the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, who is dying now? It 
was the sentiment of hatred of oppres- 
sion and servitude that led him to revolt 
against Whig opportunism and Southern 
defense and extension of slavery. It was 
loyalty to the ideals of freedom and self- 
rule that led him in his last days to pro- 
test so eloquently against what seemed to 
him injustice done the Filipinos by his 
fellow-countrymen. It has been senti- 
ment which has made him so passionate 
a defender of New England and Massa- 
chusetts, so ardent a partisan of the po- 
litical party which he helped to create, so 
kindly a critic of men South as well as 
North who had appealed to his heart’s 
affections. The very ingenuousness and 
passionateness of his loves and hates, in 
a day increasingly rationalistic, cool and 
calculating and opportunist in temper, 
has made him a marked man, and en- 
deared him to many, at least to the 
remnant who respect feeling and know a 
lover when they see him. 

But there have been higher sentiments 
controlling him than those above men- 
tioned. Senator Hoar has known God 
and loved him. He has been reverent 
and obedient to the spiritual visions of 
his youth. The simple, fundamental 
principles of personal religion, of the re- 
lations of Church and State, of the com- 
mon priesthood of believers, of the duty 
of obedience to the laws of God and man, 
of the interdependence of religion and 
ethics which were held by the Pilgrim 
fathers of New England, he has never 
ceased to champion or—what is more im- 
portant—live up to; and consequently 
he has come to be revered as a citi- 
zen of a noble type, a public servant de- 
void of self-interest, a defender of the 
fundamentals of Christian theism and 
Christian democracy. 

Massachusetts has had eminent public 
servants throughout her long history 
who have not hesitated publicly to give 
utterance to their deepest religious con- 
victions. Webster, for instance, what- 
ever his consistency or inconsistency of 
life may have been, was one who revered 
and feared God. But he never was as 
openly identified with institutional reli- 
gion during his public career as Senator 
Hoar has been. Charles Sumner theolog- 
ically was an ultra-radical in a radical 
epoch, but his ethic was the Christian 
ethic, and King’s Chapel knew him as 
worshiper. But it is impossible to con- 
ceive of his frigid, egoistic nature ever 
throwing itself as whole-heartedly into 
championship of formal worship of God, 
preservation of Sunday as a day of rest 
and worship, and the necessity of deep, 
vital, personal religion, as Senator Hoar 
did. 

Senator Hoar’s mental stores abounded 
in choicest quotations from and most apt 
allusions to the best of the Greek, Roman 


and English literatures, but interwoven 
with this secular woof was the warp of 
the Old and New Testament, the best 
hymns of the Church, the intimate con- 
fessions of the saints of all ages, and 
his own reflection on the profoundest 
themes of religion. The only time I 
ever enjoyed the felicity of a glimpse 
of his beautiful home life in Worces- 
ter was in following up a clew given 
me by the late Prof. Egbert Smyth of 
Andover Seminary as to Senator Hoar’s 
profound admiration for the mystical—not 
the metaphysical—outputtings of Jona- 
than Edwards, and the quiet distribution 
by him among his most intimate friends 
of a little known but singularly beautiful 
conception by Edwards in which Jesus 





The True Christian Priesthood 


But none the less do we need an arm on 
which to lean, a voice to utter our own 
needs, an interpreter to us and our children 
of the counsel of God in spiritual things. . . . 
To re-enforce the sense of duty ; to strengthen 
the will; to kindle the flame of religious af- 
fection; to turn the thoughts to whatever is 
pure, honest, lovely and of good report; to 
make Sunday last through the week; to 
bring consolation to sorrow; to organize 
charity; to stimulate Christian activity; to 
summon youth to holy living and brave 
dying; to drive the clouds of spiritual dark- 
ness from the way of men and from the way- 
side; to bring the kingdom of God into- this 
world; to bring life as well as immortality 
to light — these are the functions of the 
Christian priesthood, as they have been un- 
derstood here.— From Senator Hour’s 
address at Concord in 1901. 











Christ is related to Nature and herglories 
in terms which recalled to Senator Hoar 
Wordsworth’s subsequent verse. 

Fortunately for those who come after 
him and who may never hear him testify in 
person to his love of God and man, Sena- 
tor Hoar’s frequent addresses either as 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association or as an important and dis- 
tinguished member of that association, 
and his official utterances as president 
of the New England Sabbath Protective 
League, together with his many occa- 
sional addresses on semi-religious, semi- 
patriotic occasions, will furnish a body 
of opinion from which a fair inference 
can be drawn as to his convictions and 
hopes. Moreover, Chapter XXXIX. of 
his autobiography sets forth his final, 
formal religious faith. 

The latter deserves study. Theolog- 
ically it makes clear that Senator Hoar 
was no Tritheist and was unable to com- 
prehend ‘“‘the metaphysics of a Trinal 
Unity, nor how it is just that innocence 
should be punished, that guilt may go 
free.” But here as elsewhere Jesus 
Christ is described as ‘‘ His (God’s) Son” 
and as the Saviour of mankind, ‘‘ bearing 
a divine message and giving a divine ex- 
ample’’; and we think it would be fair 


to describe Senator Hoar as a Unitarian 
of the more conservative, spiritual and 
constructive type more common in east- 


-tern Massachusetts than elsewhere in 


the country. 

This autobiographical fragment also 
makes clear that Senator Hoar in re- 
volting from the ancient partial deter- 
minism had not fallen, as so many of his 
class have, into the quite as dangerous 
modern wholesale determinism. ‘I have 
no faith in fatalism, in destiny, in blind 
force. I believe in God, the living God,” 
said he. This fragment also reveals him 
as the stanch, consistent Independent 
Congregationalist, denying ‘“‘any magic 
virtue to the laying on of hands” and 
refusing to believe ‘‘that the traces of an 
evil life in the soul can be washed out by 
the sprinkling of a few drops of water, 
however pure, or by baptism.” 

This conviction of the venerable states- 
man found striking and eloquent expres- 
sion in his address at the dedication of 
the restored meeting house of the First. 
Parish, Concord, 1901, when, after thank- 
ing God that ‘‘ there had been no counsel 
of intolerance, no persecution of sec- 
taries, no hanging of witches, no whip- 
ping of Quakers” inspired from that. 
church’s pulpit, and that the congre- 
gation had “held fast to its independ- 
ence, its authority,” he added, “‘ But yet 
our fathers believed, as their children, 
I hope, still believe, in a priesthood—a 
priesthood as sacred and holy as ever 
came from episcopal induction or was 
ever consecrated by papal benediction. 
We do not propose to submit ourselves 
to a confessional. We do not attribute 
any magic virtue to the laying on of 
hands.’” 

Then followed the passage, printed in 
the center of this. page, which deserves to 
be long remembered by the clergy of the 
country, for of late no finer definition by 
a layman has been given of what the real 
service to mankind of a minister of the 
gospel may be. It also reveals Senator 
Hoar’s own certainty of the abiding need 
of institutional religion, of the common 
worship of God by believers and of edifi- 
cation by preaching. 

Holding such views, it is not surprising 
to find him serving the New England 
Sabbath Protective League as its presi- 
dent, and saying at the bicentennial of 
the First Parish of Framingham, 1902: 
‘“‘The men who need public and social 
worship will never, as a rule, seek it un- 
less the men who think they do not need 
it set the example and joinit. There is, 
in my judgment, no more commanding 
duty than attendance at church on Sun-. 
day. . . . I put it solely on the ground of 
the advantage, of the necessity to you 
and me. I believe we best maintain the- 
country we love and the State of which 
we are part and of whose government we- 
have our share of personal responsibility 
by a constant attendance on the public: 
and social worship of God. . . . The pub-- 
lic worship of God in this country is. 
to be continued or maintained only by 
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attendance upon it.’’ Thus _ believing, 
whether at Concord, Worcester, Wash- 
ington, wherever he might be on Sunday, 
Senator Hoar was a reverent, humble 
man, eager for illumination from above, 
and for inspiration for the public duties 
which were so much a matter of con. 
science with him. 

In the autobiographical fragment rela- 
tive to his faith, already referred to, 
there are hints of a catholicity of spirit 
not always found among men who are of 
Senator Hoar’s persuasion theologically 
classified. Thus he says, ‘‘ The things we 
(Unitarians) are to be glad of and to be 
proud of and are to be thankful for are 
not those things which separate us from 
the great body of believers in God and in 
righteousness, but in the things that 
unite us with them ’’; and again he says, 


“‘The difference between Christian sects, 
like the difference between individual 
Christians, is not so much in the matter 
of belief or disbelief of portions of the 
doctrine of Scripture as in the matter of 
emphasis.’’ Certain it is that Senator 
Hoar by his co-operation with Christians 
of all names in efforts to do good, by the 
range of his appreciation of devotional 
literature whether by St. Augustine .or 
John Woolman, by his bold champion- 
ship of the rights of Roman Catholics 
and his positive hostility to the A. P. A., 
has escaped the charge of being an illib- 
eral Liberal or a Protestant bigot; and it 
will be found when he is gone that 
some of the most ardent expressions of 
admiration and affection for him will 
come from men who in religious faith are 
leagues removed from his point of view, 
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but who have been won to him by his 
defense of their right to think as they 
please, even as he uncompromisingly as- 
serted his right to the same. 

No reference to him or to his influence 
on his time or to his permanent message 
to American Christians would be com- 
plete without at least reference to his op- 
timism, partly temperamental, but also 
the product of his faith and his reason. 
He had faith in God, in humanity, in 
democracy, in the land he loved. He 
preached a gospel of hope, and contrived 
to make ‘“‘culture’’ a yoke fellow with 
optimism—not with pessimism—and to 
make it a nobler equipment for social 
service, rather than a temptation to 
deeper depths of selfish individualism, 
as too often is the case with men who 
know and love books as Senator Hoar has, 





A Hopeful View of the 
Probable Effects of the 
Present War 





The New Conditions in China 


By Rey. Arthur Smith, D. D., Author of Chinese Characteristics 


Some Gladdening Gains for 
Missions in Unity Move- 
ments and Official Favor 








The war between the greatest of empires 
and one of the smallest has now been in prog- 
ress for many months, and those who have 
been watching for any pronounced effects 
upon the course of events in China have been 
disappointed. By the efforts of the neutral 
Powers China is kept in the position of a 
passive spectator while giants grapple in a 
death struggle over her territory. There is 
no doubt a small but highly intelligent body 
of Chinese to whom this state of things is 
distasteful, but for the most part they recog- 
nize the utter futility of any aid to Japan 
which China might conceivably render, as 
well as the serious danger which the mere 
attempt to give it would almost inevitably 
bring upon China. 

That the imperfectly disciplined troops of 
Gen. Ma Yii K’un should thirst for an oppor- 
tunity to join in the fray is natural, but this 
need not have any influence upon the course 
of events. Those Chinese who know enough 
to entitle their opinions to weight entertain 
a high regard for the military achievements 
of the Japanese on sea and land; yet it may 
well be doubted whether any of them have an 
adequate idea of the reasons why it would be 
physically, psychologically and morally im- 
possible that the Chinese themselves should 
do any of the same things. In order todo this 
it would be literally necessary to reconstruct 
the Chinese race. 

Those qualities which were seen to distin- 
guish the Japanese troops in 1900-01 have 
during the terrible conflict of 1904 been far 
more strongly emphasized. The martial spirit 
pervading the Japanese army resembles the 
blood in arterial cirqulation of aman in abound- 
ing physical health—there is an abundance 
of it and it is uniformly diffused. It is com- 
bined with an optimistic and a fatalistic pa- 
triotism which considers the preservation of 
an individual life, or of any number of them, 
as an unimportant matter as compared with 
the illustration of a general principle of loy- 
alty and honor. Soldiers who can stand at 
attention and ina body go down to the bot- 
tom of the sea crying, ‘‘ Banzai Nippon,” 
rather than submit to be rescued by the enemy, 
can never be really beaten. The resolute 
determination shown in the attack on the 
Ch’i Hua Gate in Peking is exactly paralleled 
by that exhibited at the crossing of the Yalu 
and the storming of the Russian ‘‘ impregna- 
ble’’ defenses at Nan Shan and elsewhere. 
It is not surprising that these wonderful 
traits, when combined with the talent for 
plan, for minute fidelity to a plan and for an 
alert execution of every plan seldom if ever 
so well illustrated before, make it évident to 


the most skeptical that a practically new force 
has entered the world, soon to become a far 
more important factor than has been supposed 
possible. 


IS THERE A ‘* YELLOW PERIL ” 


Under these somewhat startling conditions, 
it is by no means singular that the ‘‘ yellow 
peril’’ talk has been growing in volume and 
in earnestness. 

If the Japanese are capable of all this, and 
more, is there any limit to what they will 
attempt? Will not China become her vassal 
and be given over bound hand and foot to be 
molded by Japan at her will? Perhaps so, 
and perhaps otherwise; but at all events the 
West has for some decades been definitely 
dominated by an evolutionary philosophy 
which teaches the “survival of the fittest” 
and other like tenets, and now that Japan 
shows herself to be admirably adapted to sur- 
vive, is it worth our while to move the repeal 
of this “‘law’’ for our own convenience, and 
if we do so, will it be repealed? 

If the partial (or the complete) triumph of 
Nippon should mean the cessation of the at- 
tacks upon the “administrative entity” of 
China, and its rehabilitation as ‘‘a going con- 
cern ’’ for some ages in the future, there is ex- 
cellent reason for the opinion that it may be 
not only the best thing possible for China, but 
likewise for those lands of the West which for 
an entire generation have been engaged in a 
demoralizing contest for the exploiting of an 
ancient empire upon which they have never 
had any rightful claim. 


THE EFFECT ON MISSIONS 


Of the possible future relations of the war 
to missionary work in the far East it will 
be easier to speak more intelligently when the 
war shall be over. At present the interrup- 
tion appears to be much less than might have 
been expected. The Korean missionaries 
were no doubt right in their judgment that it 
was their duty to remain at their posts, and 
those in Manchuria equally so in complying 
with the summons to leave many of their sta- 
tions until the trend of events could be ascer- 
tained. Some of the gentlemen, however, re- 
mained where they were, and others have al- 
ready returned. As in 1900-01, it is probable 
that there may thus be invaluable opportuni- 
ties for influential action which would else be 
lost. Some of the men and most of the women 
in the Manchurian Mission have temporarily 
joined themselves to some of the other mis- 
sions in the Chihli province, where they were 
outside the field of possible hostilities, and 
where their help has been much appreciated. 





In case of Russian domination of Manchuria, 
there is a strong probability that these work- 
ers would be obliged to look elsewhere for a 
footing, for the repressive and ruthless meth- 
ods of the Giant of the North are well known 
and do not change. 


REFORM SMOULDERING 


Meantime the great, clumsy Chinese Junk- 
of-State lumbers on in its slow and aimless 
journey without progress, without method, 
and without even ‘‘ subliminal ” consciousness 
of any aim. The “‘court’”’ goes on with its 
endless ‘round of amusement and ceremony, 


| varied by occasional freaks of novelty, such as 
) the shipment of a huge painting of the Em- 
‘ press Dowager to the Exposition at St. Louis, 


looked after by a special taotai and a horde 
of underlings. Yet the whole action is unprec- 
edented, and from a Chinese point of view 
preposterous. Why should countless thousands 
of barbarians be enabled to gaze on the fea- 
tures of this Daughter of Heaven, for the con- 
veyance of whose likeness from the Foreign 
Office to the Tientsin train a special railway 
had to be built at considerable expense? Un- 
friendly censors have for so long been accus- 
tomed to having their heads unexpectedly 
taken off, that effective criticism of the “‘ One 
Man of China” is somewhat inconspicuous; 
but “‘ thought is free,’ and from the columns 
of the native Chinese press it is easy to gather 
that they often find vigorous, albeit irrespon- 
sible and quite ineffective expression. The 
**Su Pao” prisomers in Shanghai who pub- 
lished practical treason in their journals have 
at last been sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment which they richly deserved. Their case 
owed its real importance to its furnishing an 
illustration of the extreme difficulty of fitting 


advanced ideas such as are current in Japan . 


to the molds of Chinese social and political 
life. These men believed, and said, that the 
present emperor ought to be deposed, because 
he had, contrary to Chinese and Manchu law, 
alienated to the Russians the patrimony of his 
ancestors, to wit, Manchuria; but what to do 
about it neither they nor any one could show. 

The great rebellion in the south goes on its 
lazy way, sometimes entirely repressed and 
extinguished, and at others once more burning 
fiercely, as shown by the alleged capture of ten 
cities and towns by the “‘ rebels.” What it all 
really means practically no one in this part of 
China either knows or cares to know. In the 
Chinese idiom it is ‘‘ just that kind of a thing,”’ 
with no comprehensible «xtiology or rational 
prognosis. The intensely anti-foreign Manchu 
who rules the vast realms of Ssu-ch’uan in the 
southwest has falsified many predictions by 
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keeping order and by preventing the recru- 
descence of Boxerism. Indeed, one of the few 
tangible assets of the settlement of the Boxer 
difficulties seems to be a general wish on the 
part of officials high and low not to have seri- 
ous cases on their hands involving foreigners. 
So far as it goes this is a distinct advance on 
the past. 

The numerous reports lately received from 
different parts of northern China most affected 
by the troubles of four years ago, show that 
all along the line of mission work there has 
been within the past year a general and a uni- 
form advance. The fiuent predictions of so 
many correspondents and politicians that the 
Chinese would never again listen to preaching, 
or read Christian books, because foreign sol- 
diers looted and otherwise misbehaved three 
and a half years ago, and because Chinese 
Christians were paid indemnities, have been 
altogether falsified. One highly important 
factor in these forecasts was altogether omit- 
ted by the self-confident prophets—the certain 
knowledge on the part of all Chinese that how- 
ever bad the conduct of a small number of for- 
eign troops in certain places may have been, and 
was, the armies as a whole were, in compari- 
son with Chinese soldiers, angels of light. 
The name of the Americans (‘‘ felt-hat sol- 
diers’’) is still warmly cherished in many 
parts of the country where they were stationed 
by reason of their unfailing good nature, and 
their evident intention to deliver the Chinese 
from their oppressors. Yet though notall Un- 
cle Sam’s men were of this description, the sins 
of the remainder have been long since con- 
doned or forgotten. 


AMERICAN BOARD INTERESTS 


Of the six stations of the North China Mis- 
sion destroyed in 1900, four have been for the 
most part reconstructed, and another (Kal- 
gan) is at present in process of rebuilding. 
There remains only Lin Ch’ing, the large and 
promising field of which should be at once en- 
tered upon with an adequate force. At pres- 
ent there is but one man, whose family live at 
a distance, to work a territory perhaps as 
large as Rhode Island and Connecticut com- 
bined. Every station is in crying, in desper- 
ate need of new men, and of more adequate 
means for the visibly expanding opportuni- 
ties. 

Actual union with the London Mission in 
educational work is an accomplished fact, 
and the same is now to be true of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Mission. The long talked of 
union university seems on the verge of reali- 
zation, with a college of liberal arts-fur men, 
another for women, a theological school and 
a medical college, divided between three co- 
operating missions, and having before them 
a future of hitherto unimaginable fruitful- 
ness. Mr. and Mrs. Harlan P. Beach of the 
Student Volunteer Movement and the Yale 
University Mission have just visited China in 
the interests of the latter enterprise, which is 
to found an institution at Ch’ang Sha Fu, the 
capital of Hunan, but lately the most anti- 
foreign spot in all China. These friends were 
present at the late meeting of the North 
China Mission, which they were obliged to 
leave fifteen years since, and will return 
freighted with knowledge of the new China 
for the enlightenment of the army of inquirers 
at home. 


A PICTURESQUE AND SIGNIFICANT SCENE 


It was on June 13, 1900, that all the Ameri- 
cans ina state of semi-siege in the Methodist 
compound in Peking beheld from afar the de- 
struction of all the mission plant of that great 
capital, the heavens being lurid with the 
flames all that night, and the pillar of cloud 
standing over the city for days after. On the 
anniversary of that date I had the opportunity 
of witnessing the competitive drill of 120 stu- 
dents of the Peking University (Methodist), 
organized in four companies, on the same 
grounds, for the privilege of carrying a dragon 
flag by the company making the best showing. 
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Four years before, the soldiers of Jung Lu on 
the one side and the savage warriors of Tung 
Fu Hsing on the other besieged the legations 
for six and fifty days, the same with intent to 
kill, burn and destroy the inmates. But on 
this occasion as judges of the excellent per- 
formance of the scholars were Mr. E. H. Con- 
ger, United States Minister; Gen. Chiang Kuei 
Ti, the highest military official in the metro- 
politan district; and his Excellency Hu Chii 
Fen, president of one of the six boards and 
of the Bureau of Railways and Mines, him- 
self persecuted in 1900 as a sympathizer with 
the foreign devils. Another of those present 
was Ch’en Pi, one of the most influential offi- 
cials in Peking, bringing one of his sons, who 
is learning English, as well as the sons of his 
friends, also wrestling with the same intricate 
speech. All these high mightinesses smiled 
approvingly, and nodded, ‘* Hao, Haa,’’ when 
the drill was of unusual excellence, and at 
least one of them recalled the time four years 
since when the foundations of human society 
appeared to be crumbling away, and we could 
see the fires of Hades between the rapidly 
and widely yawning chinks. Without unduly 
magnifying the importance of a single instance 
of the altered conditions, it is yet impossible 
to contemplate an incident like this in all its 
complicated bearings without becoming in- 
creasingly convinced that, in the language of 
the late Brother Baxter, *‘ de world do move! ” 


The Veterans in Boston 


BY STEPHEN 


The old soldiers of the War between the 
States have come and gone. Their visit to 
Boston proved a magnet, drawing great crowds 
from a wide range of country in addition to 
the wives, friends, sons and daughters who 
came to share their welcome and to make our 
streets bright with an enthusiasm and enjoy- 
ment which matched the gay bunting and the 
brilliant illuminations. 

The ships of war in the harbor contributed 
their quota in Jackies off on leave, with their 
numerous friends and lovers, and a wonder- 
ful illumination traced the outlines of the ves- 
sels in a blaze of peaceful lights and sent the 
beams of the great searchlights far across the 
harbor. All the machinery of war lent itself 
to a great pageant in which old friends and 
foes took part, while memory held. the field 
and not one visitor found incentive to wish 
again for war. 

The marching thousands with their banners 
and long streamers marked with battle names 
were naturally the center of popular thought. 
They did not move like old men, though the 
heads of almost all were gray. Their inscribed 
flags and badges told how they were scattered 
over the broad land. And as one met them 
on the streets and read their states—Ohio, 
Nebraska, Vermont, Maryland, Alabama, 
and the rest—one realized what a leaven of 
patriotism has been mixed with the lump of 
our national life. One had but to watch the 
women visitors, also labeled every one with 
flags and medals, to realize that this leaven is 
working and has worked—for the women are 
prouder of their husbands’ and their fathers’ 
deeds than they would be if they were their 
own. 

The living tlag—the multitude of school chil- 
dren so arranged that their red, white and blue 
clothing made the Stars and Stripes across a 
wide grandstand—was an embodiment of the 
spirit of the hour. These children will never 
forget their share in the patriotic joy of the 
time and every thinking man who saw them 
must have realized what a power this love of 
country is, handed down from generation to 
generation and making a ground of unity and 
an unfailing source of enthusiasm for all. 

These old tattered flags which the crowds 
cheered, or watched with reverent interest, ap- 
pealed to deep instincts of the heart, as deep 
and broad almost as the love of friendship and 
of family, and the love of Christ and his Church. 
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There isa narrow patriotism which has worked 
much evil in the earth, but God meant that love 
of country should be deep and strong, yet not 
exclusive of the broader loveof man. The sol- 
dier and the sailor are not its only representa- 
tives. There were veterans who did not march 
in the ranks—men and women whose patriotic 
service was as real and efficient as that of any 
maimed veteran in the moving companies. 
The country gives liberally, honor and aid, to 
its old soldiers—one remembers the gray-baired 
ministers who toiled, not four, but some of 
them forty years in hard places with little pay, 
and wonders whether the Church of Christ is 
doing its full duty by them in their old age, 
either in honor or support. Meager indeed 
seems the pension roll of the old soldiers of 
Christ by the side of these old soldiers of civil 
unity and liberty whom Boston honored on 
that August day. 

From these serious thoughts one turns away 
to watch with amused interest the little human 
incidents on the fringes of the crowd. Such 
an occasion is like the storm that tears up 
the seaweed from the bottom of the shallow 
seas and strews the shore with strange 
growths and creatures. The country had 
poured its people into town, the back alleys 
had poured out their inhabitants. Good and 
evil, kindly manners and bumptious selfish- 
ness were all on show—the derelicts and oddi- 
ties of human life. 

Here on the curbstone, between the crowd 
and the procession, sits a belated veteran fan- 
ning with his broad hat a girl who has been 
drawn half fainting from the crowd. A coat- 
less man on the high steps of a building dances 
and yells and calls for more cheers, while his 
wife waves her red umbrella and vies with 
him in noisy enthusiasm. Here is a country 
youth in his ready-made best suit, with a big 
red dahlia in his buttonhole, a slender coun- 
try maid in blue, with big beribboned hat, 
clinging to his arm. Close behind is a little 
stout old woman with an enormous girlish wig 
of hair plaited down her back and a huge 
youthful bow crowning it all, who might have 
walked out of her shop in a page of one of 
Dickens’s stories. A row of boys high up on a 
wall are making the air hideous with noise 
from the clappers they hammer together. A 
weary, white-haired old lady takes refuge in a 
doorway and shuts her eyes with a sigh of 
content as she settles down on the step—only 
to be haled out presently by two matronly, 
stout daughters to see more of the show that 
tires her so. The prudent man with a camp- 
stool, the selfish fellow who smokes in a 
crowd, the peddler with his wares, the girls 
with striped canes and pop-corn cakes, chil- 
dren perched on their fathers’ shoulders, a 
stray dog dazed in the crowd—these and 
others are sights to amuse and reward the 
lover of his kind, and to give him endless food 
for thought. 


The Old-Fashioned Donation 
Party 


The family consisted of the parents, 
six children, and a grandmother. The 
annual salary was $500, with a semian- 
nual donation party. The donation par- 
ties were memorable occasions. On the 
pages of the church book there are no 
itemized accounts or statements of gross 
receipts, but this child can testify that 
anything nourishing was acceptable in 
the family, from a string of onions or 
dried apples up to a barrel of flour. The 
children’s warmest thanks were bestowed 
upon those who sent in pumpkin pies and 
doughnuts. Alas! for those country min- 
isters’ children who never know the joys 
of the old-fashioned donation party. O 
that some genius like the one who wrote 
of the moss-covered bucket would sing of 
those joys!—H. Porter Smith, at Centen- 
nial of Mont Vernon, N. H. 
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The Vacation A-wheel 


By Rev. Herbert W. Boyd, Ashby, Mass. 


Another Minister’s Recital 
of Holiday Experiences 











With no disparagement of the varied 
vacation joys of my brother ministers, let 
me humbly suggest the delights and ad- 
vantages of another kind—the bicycle 
trip. 

To be sure, as a fad the love of the 
wheel has passed away. Certain persons 
have given it up and view with an up-to- 
date scorn those who are so far behind 
the times as to cling to this as an instru- 
ment of pleasurable exercise or recrea- 
tion. Last summer on a Connecticut 
Valley road I stopped to inquire my way 
of a stalwart pedestrian. He courteously 
gave the information, and then, as we 
walked up the hill, with an air of amused 
condescension he said that he had been a 
wheelman, but of late years had aban- 
doned it for walking. 

But are there not things to be said 


for the bicycle trip? Youarefree. You 
choose your route. You start with no 
train to catch. You stop when you will. 
You despise the scorcher and go your 
mile, according to the road, the day, the 
view and your pleasure in pushing, in 
three or six or ten minutes. On our au- 
tumn roads you have a track that most 
of the time gives freedom to look about 
and enjoy the beauty in trees and vistas 
and rolling clouds. Your faculties are 
alert to see and hear and feel all that 
is offered to senses or sensibilities. Hum- 
bly obedient and careful, too, you must 
be, or you come to grief. The bicycle is 
no respecter of persons. It has the finest 
moral discipline for all. 

The great charm of it all is indescrib- 
able. You and your wheel are one. The 
machine is an extension of yourself. On 
any other vehicle you are freight. Here 
you are moving.by your own will and 
strength. You feel that your joy must 
be akin to that of the eagle’s flight, the 
very poetry of motion. You forget all 
about destination, rate of speed, exertion 
of muscle; and you swing along exulting 
in the flight itself. 

Have you tried it? One minister tried 
it thus: 

He had a ten-day outing, the left over 


piece of the year’s vacation. Being a 
country parson, he pitied the poor fellows 
who have to take their vacations in Au- 
gust; he took this at the right time, 
October. June will do if you cannot go 
in October. 

The order of the day is combination. 
All expect to get at least double profit 
from each venture. They aim for cer- 
tain by-products with the main products. 

With all else this parson’s trip yielded 
two main products: 

1. A bicycle outing with all the pleas- 
ures there involved. He was kept out- 
doors day after day. He was doing 
something, moving about amid varied 
and changing scenes. He made no 
long runs. He zigzagged among towns 


within fifty miles of Boston. He was 
surrounded by every hue and shade and 


combination of the New England foliage 
splendor. The whole was carpeted and 
backed by as full and fresh a green as we 
commonly see in June. He lingered in 
trim villages and prosperous towns. In 
each he found distinctive features. ‘“R. 
S. V. P. So says nature with her invi- 
tations.’’ This observation of Phillips 
Brooks was felt to be true. And the 
wheelman appreciated and inwardly re- 
sponded, not only to the voices of na- 
ture, but to the peculiar demands of sym- 
pathetic villages and the stirring life of 
towns. He saw and talked with people 
of many minds and interests and enthu- 
siasms. And yet he was alone, in com- 
munion with himself—and God. 

It was a trial trip, and with various 
drawbacks—a puncture, a dash or two of 
rain, a little mud and some grains of sand 
—it was a real success. It tempts him to 
try longer flights to more distant places. 


He may do England a-wheel, and then’ 


‘the Continent.” If, as we see asserted, 
there is a ‘‘ renaissance of bicycling,’ it 
may be that a distinctive feature of it 
will be the increase of such trips. 

2. This minister made pastoral calls— 
calls on pastors in their studies. (How 
many ministers’ workshopsdo you, brother 
ministers, know? And how many of you 


dare let your brethren in to see where 
and with what and how you work?) He 
got ‘“‘points.”” But he got far more—con- 
genial fellowship, genuine ‘‘heart-to- 
heart talks,’’ a frank utterance of the 
hopes and fears, the desires and expecta- 
tions, the difficulties and encouragements 
of his brethren. He found men with 
well-furnished studies, good materials 
and tools. He rejoices in belonging to 
a body of men so alert and resourceful, 
so carefully trained and disciplined, so 
thoughtful and earnest, so devoted and 
symyathetic, such Christian gentlemen 
and manly apostles of the Gospel of our 
Lord. 

One of these pastors is, and for years has 
been, preaching five minute sermons to 
the children. They are his most effective 
speaking. Another, a man of great dig- 





nity and weighty utterance, was prepar- 
ing a special address to the children. 
These men have their plans of work, 
sometimes far-reaching. While cultiva- 
ting the administrative department more 
extensively than ever before, they are yet 
preaching carefully wrought sermons. 
The topics are often assigned for weeks 
or months in advance. This adds to the 
growing difficulty of exchange of pulpits. 
Will it add to the much needed lengthen- 
ing of pastorates? The short series of 
sermons is now in favor. (Bernard of 
Clairvaux preached eighty-six sermons 
upon the Song of Solomon, and then had 
but just entered the third chapter. This 
investigator found no one who had at- 
tempted to approach this accomplish- 
ment of the great monk who vanquished 
Abélard.) The tendency seems to be to 
discard the manuscript from the pulpit. 
These men had few complaints. Not 


‘one dwelt on the lack of material support. 


Some were tried by the failings of certain 
officers or members of their churches, but 
they seemed considerate and patient. Sev- 
eral are perplexed by the drain of young 
life from the country church, and more 
by the general instability of population. 
One spoke of the lack of men, real men 
of blood and fire, men of manly, conscien- 
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tious, devoted spirit. People who live on 
their history, conservative, not interested 
in vital things, slow to see and seize op- 
portunities, were mentioned as making 
the difficulties of the pastorate. But no 
pastor made much of these. One said he 
had no difficulties. Another said his dif- 
ficulties were in himself—the mountains 
made by fearfulness and cowardice where 
there should be faith. All seemed happy 
in their work and expectant of results. 
Brethren, the times have changed. One 
of our worthiest elders speaks of the min- 
istry as having “‘lost its permanence and 
become a migration from parish to par- 
ish.’”’ With this change we have lost the 
art, the pleasure and camaraderie of 
letter writing and almost of friendship. 
In our vacations we must make up the 
loss. Then play your games; enjoy the 
blessings of the mountains and the sea; 
read novels in hammocks; swim, fish and 
hunt; you need outdoors and exercise. 
Don’t scorn the wheel. Next year try a 
ten-day outing a-wheel. Before starting 
read Aristotle on Friendship, and then en 
route call upon a dozen or more of your 
brother pastors. Then go home to put 
new life and power into the wheels of 


reachings are.for the most part shy and 
silent. We do not put them in words to 
each other; we do not know how, or we 
are diflident. Scarcely does child speak 
to parent, or wife to husband, of the 
questionings, the longings, the satisfac- 
tions, which lie deepest. But they have 
found articulate expression under the 
forms of religion. 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 

The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came 

Like the voleano’s tongue of flame 

Up from the fiery core below— 

The caiiticles of love and woe. 

So, in a true church service, one finds 
his' best thoughts and aspirations and 
purposes made articulate for him; they 
are re-enforced by the company of his fel- 
lowmen and women worshiping about 
him; the heart is uplifted by hymn and 
prayer; some touch of prophetic speech 
gives guidance to the conscience and 
moves the will. Associations and mem- 
ories touch subtle springs ; the sculptured 
arch, the storied window, blend with the 
mood of the hour. Sometimes the sight 
of a child’s rosy face nestling in its 
mother’s lap, or the glimpse through a 
window of a waving bough, will come 





“* He lingered in trim villages"’ 


that church which the good Lord has so 
graciously intrusted to your pastoral 
charge. 


Day of all the Week the Best 


AN ADMIRABLE LITTLE SERMON FROM A 
DAILY NEWSPAPER 


[From the sanctum of one of the best con-. 


ducted daily newspapers in the country, the 
Springfield Republican, comes this whole- 
some, virile plea for a proper use of the Lord’s 
Day in the interests of the spiritual life.—Ep- 
ITORS. | 


Sunday we may call the key that opens 
certain lofty chambers of man’s house. 
One chamber is a temple, which we name 
worship. Yet worship is so large a word, 
covering as it does all upward look of the 
soul, that we may more specially name 
this particular chamber the church, See 
what at bottom means this Sunday serv- 
ice of the church. In every normal man 
there are deep and delicate outreachings 
toward some great reality, some lofty 
and satisfying way of life. These out- 
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closer home than the preacher’s word or 
the choir’s chant. ... 

Our godly ancestors made Sunday a day 
of Bible reading. Why should we not 
take it not only for that older Bible, but 
for that larger Scripture which has been 
written for us? Through the week we 
read newspapers and perhaps novels and 
perhaps the books of our profession or 
trade, and not much else. But on our 
bookshelves stand guides, prophets, com- 
forters, inspirers, wha will open their lips 
at our bidding. What better use for a 
Sunday hour than to listen closely and 
reverently to one of these? At one sitting 
Whittier will give us the heart of New 
England—its family loves, its inmost 
traits, ensphered in the white wonder 
world of winter. Snow-Bound gives it 
all. Ina different mood we turn to Ten- 
nyson’s Two Voices—the contest in the 
soul of faith and unfaith ; the black whis- 
per of despair; the doubts which we 
scarce dare put in words to ourselves, but 
which undermine our peace; the answer- 
ing affirmation of the “‘everlasting Yea ”’ ; 
the keen debate; the emerging peace, 
solemn and tender as sunrise on a snowy 
mountain peak. Who of us knows as 
well as he should the In Memoriam—the 
wisest, noblest poem in the English lan- 
guage? One might well study it, a few 
stanzas each week, for months together. 
So we might take Sunday after Sunday 
the great poems of Emerson. In the 
midst of winter one may breathe the life 
of spring, its resurrection, its joy, its 
revelation of divinity in May Day. There 
is enough to glorify any Sunday and to 
leave energizing and gladdening power 
for the week after in Monadnock, Wood 
Notes, Threnody, or in the minor poems 
past naming. 

If one does not care to soar-so high, he 
can turn to those life stories which are 
next to real lives in the pleasure and 
power they impart. On an old book- 
shelf one chances upon the hiography of 
Horace Bushnell by his daughter. It is 
the story of a saint and hero of our own 
day. Bushnell’s books went far to re- 
make the theology of his time, and they 
are still. rich in life-building force. His 
Moral Uses of Dark Things is a gospel 
for the hard places. Phillips Brooks’s 
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life is as inspiring as his sermons. Or 
we can take a range below these spiritual 
exaltations. How many people know 
Benjamin Franklin's autobiography? It 
is far and away beyond all the modern 
versions of his life in interest and charm. 
It is the story of the man in whom the 
American character first appeared as a 
new type, full of promise for the world. 
Few novels are as fascinating. Every 
American boy and young man ought to 
know it and it would be good for their 
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sisters, too. Good company? 
are libraries full of it... . 
The church, friendship, the family, 
books, the outdoor world—-there is yet 
an inner chamber to be visited; it is that 
in which one sits alone and takes thought- 
ful survey of life. When the familiar 
occupations are left-behind ; when leisure 
and calm have cleared the mental air; 
when freshness after repose, or the asso- 
ciations of the day, or inspiring words, or 
uplifting music, or the face of earth and 


Why, here 





Lord’s Day Morning 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


This is Thy quietude, 
Thy peace, dear Risen Guest. 
Now doth Thy Spirit brood 
O’er home and stream and wood, 
With thoughts of Sabbath rest. 


Through branches lightly stirred 
The breeze pours, like a note 

Of heaven’s own music heard; 

And hark! that loving word 
From the shy veery’s throat. 


Hushed is the clanking mill. 
Quenched the red smithy fire. 

Peace, over vale and hill. 

Come, Lord, our spirits fill 
With faith and pure desire. 


We doff our load of care. 
Glad thoughts of reverence throng. 
Sweet is the love we share 


In Thy still house of prayer, 
Our Plenitude, our Song. 
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sky, have brought us to our better self— 
then it is good to look at some things in 
us and about us which we are apt to view 
from a lower standpoint. Your relations 
with that man, for example; he is habit- 
ually an exasperation to you; he ob- 
structs, thwarts, irritates you. Can you 
not in this quiet hour view him in a dif- 
ferent light? He has his good qualities? 
O, yes, you know that; well, dwell on 
them a little with some such brooding as 
you have often given to his faults. He 
has his own troubles? Yes, plenty of 
them; then imagine a little of the smart 
and pain of them and grow pitiful. He 
has friends, a wife, children, by whom he 
is loved? Yes; try then to see the man in 
him whom they see and love. Strive to 
realize in his case that saying: ‘‘There is 
nothing to do with men but to love them; 
to contemplate their virtues. with admi- 
ration, their faults with pity and forbear- 
ance, and their injuries with forgive- 
ness.”’ 

Or, again, call up from your recollec- 
tions of yesterday, from the recesses of 
your inner consciousness, that fault in 
which you indulge while almost concealing 
it from yourself. That ungoverned appe- 
tite or temper which grows in the dark, 
which may take yet no form in act but 
is corroding some corner of your nature 
—face it now ... and pray that its do- 
minion over you may cease. 

Let your thought move lingeringly 
about the circle of your friends—in the 
seen and unseen worlds. As aman looks 
around a rich portrait gallery, studying 
and admiring, so do you study and pon- 
der and delight in the human souls that 
have disclosed to you something of their 
beauty, their upward growth, their love 
and tenderness. 

Can we call such ponderings self-com- 
munion? Rather, they bring us into com- 
munion with that great whole of which 
the personal self is but one atom. In the 
clearer perception of such hours, the bet- 
ter impulse, the larger consciousness, do 
we not hear a voice and discern a presence 
which is the highest vur souls can know? 
We may begin to understand, and even 
to make our own, in all humility the 
words of Emerson: ‘‘I recognize the dis- 
tinction of the outer and inner self; the 
double consciousness that within this err- 
ing, passionate, mortal self sits a sw 
preme, calm, immortal mind, whose 
powers I do not know; but it is stronger 
than I; it is wiser than I; it never ap- 
proved me in any wrong; I seek counsel 
of it in my doubts; I repair to it in my 
danger; I pray to it in my undertakings. 
It seems to me the face which the Creator 
uncovers to his child.’’ 

Nature, Scripture, worship, love, com- 
munion—these are the gifts which Sun- 
day offers. They are not forced upon us. 
We can make of the day what we will; 
can prolong our morning drowsiness to 
the last moment; can dawdle away the 
forenoon over the newspapers; can make 
dinner the principle event ; can frivol and 
bore ourselves and other people, or make 
the day a wastebasket for the week’s 
odds and ends. Or, we can mold it to the 
use that for us is best; we can fashion a 
habit and sequence for its hours, giving 
the fit time to solitude and to society, to 
worship in whatever way has for us most 
reality, to relaxation pure and simple as 
we need it. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Highway 


All day long on the highway 

The king’s fleet courtiers ride; 

You may hear the tread of their horses sped 
Over the country side. 

They ride for life and they ride for death 
And they override who tarryeth, 

With show of color and flush of pride 

They stir the dust on the highway. 


Let them ride on the highway wide, 
Love walks in little paths aside. 


All day long on the highway 

Is the tramp of an army’s feet; 

You may see them go in a marshaled row 
With the tale of their arms complete; 

They march for war and they march for peace, 
For the lust of gold and fame’s increase, 

For victories sadder than defeat 

They raise the dust on the highway. 


All the armies of earth defied, 
Love dwells in little paths aside. 


All day long on the highway 

Rushes an eager band, 

With straining eyes for a worthless prize 

That slips from the grasp like sand. 

And men leave blood where their feet have 
stood 

And bow them down unto brass and wood— 

Idols fashioned by their own hand— 

Blind in the dust of the highway. 


Power and gold and fame denied, 
Love laughs glad in the paths aside. 
, — Selected. 

DITORS grow familiar with certain 

lapses from good English which tend 
to creep into the correspondence of even 
good writers. For in- 
stance, in a recent letter 
from one of the most dis- 
tinguished educators in America occurred 
the phrase, ‘‘You better’ do thus and 
so. Now there is good authority for 
‘‘you had better,” and many grammari- 
ans are persuading us that we ought to 
say ‘‘you would better,’’ but there is 
nothing whatever to be said in favor of 
‘you better.’”’ It is a vulgarism pure 
and simple. Yet it is growing not un- 
common in colloquial speech and not in- 
frequently gets into print. Another blun- 
der of the same sort, for which there is 
no excuse, is the use of effect for affect. 
The meaning of the two words is entirely 
distinct, yet many persons confuse them. 
Still another misuse of the mother tongue 
which is far too common is the pronun 
ciation of ‘‘was”’ as if it were spelled 
‘‘wuz,” and ‘“‘yer”’ for ‘‘you.’’ ‘Where 
are yer going?’’ is a not uncommon ex- 
pression with people who would be as- 
tonished if they could hear themselves 
say it. Now pedantry of the dry gram- 
matical sort is a foolish and hindering 
influence, and finical particularity keeps 
down rational and enjoyable freedom in 
speech. But these vulgar errors are in- 
excusable in people who claim to be ed- 
ucated and who respect their mother 
tongue. 


Common Errors 
in English 


HOSE persons who have never learned 

to enjoy whole wheat or Graham 
bread will rejoice over the latest Govern- 
ment bulletin giving the re- 

pie oro sults of experiments at the 
Maine Agricultural Station. 

We have been told again and again that 


the coarse meals contain nutriment 
which, in the case of white flour, is lost 
in the process of milling. And this is 
true. But now the scientists raise the 
question: Is there any difference in the 
digestibility of bread made of the three 
kinds of flour? If any one wishes to 
study the latest experiments in this line 
let her send to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington for Bulletin 143, 
Studies on the Digestibility and Nutri- 
tive Value of Bread. We can only note 
here the fact that the white bread was 
found to be most digestible, and the gen- 
eral conclusion that, even though the 
Graham flour contains the most, and the 
white flour the least, total protein of the 
three, ‘‘the body would obtain more pro- 
tein and energy from a pound of entire 
wheat than from a pound of. Graham 
flour, and still more from a pound of 
white flour than from either of the 
others.’’ Shall we eat only white bread 
then? By no means. In this, as in 
other articles of diet, it is a question of 
the individual taste and the individual 
stomach. A good many of us eat whole 
wheat bread, when convenient, because 
we like it, and that is reason enough, 
since health is best ministered to by 
variety in food. 


LONDON newspaper announces—no 

less than the actual arrival of crino- 
line among the leaders of fashion, follow- 
ing, we suppose, in the 
ec sca sie s 9: wake of the ‘1830 
skirt.’”? Think of it! ye men and women 
of a little more than middle age who 
remember how inaccessible for caresses 
your mothers were in the old time of 
your childhood in their spreading cages 
of wire. Remember how the meeting 
places looked when slender men were 
lost among mountainous wives and sweet- 
hearts at church or social gatherings. 
Remember how many years it took for 
the cast-off hoops of wire, collapsed in 
waste places, to rust themselves out of 
being—a manifest impeachment of the 
good sense of womankind. Think of 
the seats that hold five in trolley cars 
and the results when they are asked to 
hold five tilting steel traps. Think of 
what it would mean to get on or off the 
open cars under these conditions. Think 
of the ugliness, the discomfort, the temp- 
tations to male companions to say for- 
bidden things. by way of giving vent to 
their exasperation—must all these be ac- 
cepted’ by the ‘better half” of human 
kind? Here, if ever, is a chance for sen- 
sible women to show whether they are 
masters of their fate, or slaves of what 
Mrs. Kate Upson Clark called the other 
day in our columns ‘“‘selfish and un- 
patriotic syndicates of tradesmen and 
dressmakers,’”’ If sensible women can- 
not make a stand against a fashion which 
has been a laughing stock for a whole 
generation, where can they ever make 
a stand for anything? 


The strenuous life for a girl is a form 
of hysteria. It is a functional disorder. 
It sacrifices strength for spasms.—Henry 
van Dyke. 


_ple is significant. 


The Farm and the Young 
People 


BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


The absence of the young people 
strikes one painfully in a farming com- 
munity. Family after family loses its 
boys and girls as soon as they grow up, 
and the parents seem to regard this state 
of things as natural and to be expected. 

Perhaps a century, or even half a cen- 
tury ago there was reason for this at first 
sight somewhat selfish proceeding on 
the part of the young people. Imple- 
ments were few and hand labor heavy 
and slow of accomplishment. There was 
little to be made from the farm, beyond a 
bare living. The girls had no source of 
income, and went away to teach. The 
fathers encouraged the sons to go West 
where they could have a better chance. 
Life was a wearing struggle to make both 
ends meet and pay off the mortgage, 
which was a sort of Octopus, destroying 
all within reach. 

Conditions are different today. Farm 
implements reduce the necessity for hir- 
ing numbers of men for the wife to lodge 
and feed. Milk is sent to the nearest 
creamery, and churning is no longer done 
at home. Supplies of food are more 
easily obtained and the endless drying of 
fruit and putting away of vegetables has 
largely ceased. Washing machines, sew- 
ing machines, and kitchen ranges, lighte.. 
the burdens of the housewife. Comforts 
are better known; the feather bed has 
disappeared, the window screen is in 
place, the dining-room is commonly used, 
the parlor no longer sacredly shut up. 
Farms are nearer together and nearer 
town, and families are not so isolated. 

Even the attitude of the outsider 
toward the farm has altered. The re- 
cent revival of country life for city peo- 
Numbers of people 
are moving from the heat and confusion 
of the city multitude to the spots where 
quiet reigns. Abandoned farms are be- 
ing reclaimed and made delightful homes. 
Living in a remote district is no longer 
regarded as a frightful fate, but rathera 
condition of happiness. 

In spite of all this, young people on the 
farm are slow to see that they neither 
need to go away for a living or to find 
something of interest to do. They still 
regard the farm with something of the 
traditional idea of its dullness and narrow- 
ness; but it is all a mistake. The boy 
who goes to college need not prepare 
himself for a life altogether separate 
from his natural surroundings. He may 
take a course in agriculture which will 
open his eyes to new methods, the enrich- 
ing of the soil chemically, the adapting 
of crops to locality and climate, the set- 
ting out of trees and raising improved 
products, and come back inspired to have 
the model farm, with well-painted buiid- 
ings, new implements and attractive sur- 
roundings, and some specialty of stock, 
or chickens, or fruit, which will make the 
old place famous. There are many farms 
today transformed from all that was care- 
less, run-down and poverty-stricken into 
smart, beautiful and valuable places, 
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by the fresh enterprise of the farmer’s 
son. 

Why should the farmer not dress and 
live like other people? Why should he 
sink into an early middle age of indiffer- 
ence and discouragement? Why should 
he not be in his own way what is called 
in England a “gentleman farmer’’? 
Many a college man today sees that the 
storm and stress of business has little to 
offer him beyond eternal routine and 
clerkly pay and is choosing life on the 
farm, with its busy, interesting summers, 
restful winters and splendid opportuni- 
ties of development. The new vitality 
put into the old places by such young 
men gives results which far surpass ex- 
pectation. 

Girls, too, are beginning to think that 
farm life need not be the wearisome 
round their mothers found it. They rec- 
ognize that country life has much to offer 
that is charming. Given a year or two 
at school or college to widen the outlook, 
they come back aglow with zeal for mak- 
ing the farm the most attractive place to 
be found anywhere. They brighten up 
the old house with a little paint within 
and without; they re-cover the furniture 
with clever fingers; they put the new 
magazines on the table and step respect- 
fully over the old rag carpets which fash- 
ion has declared beautiful. They find all 
sorts of interesting things to do. Per- 
haps they raise and sell flowers, or they 
find pin money in a mushroom bed or 
violets in a cold frame, or they discover 
that fancy eggs are marketable. 

Interesting occupations and amuse- 
ments fill up the quiet days. They start 
a little club, they take trips to the near- 
est town, they are not afraid to invite 
their friends to visit them, for they un- 
derstand that with straw rides, and pic- 
nics, and apple picking and nutting, en- 
tertainment will never be lacking. 

The new generation is learning—slowly, 
perhaps, but surely. One of these days 
the exodus to the city will cease, and 
farm life will be, if not all daises and 
moonlight nights and strawberries and 
cream, as one might wish, yet so full of 
charm and interest that the young people 
will love it and seek it. 





A Man Who Obeyed His Wife 


The squire laid down the law to those 
about him, but Mrs. Rawson—‘ Elizy”’ 
—laid down the law for him. This the 
old fellow was ready enough to admit. 
Sometimes he had a comical gleam in his 
deep eyes when he turned them on his 
guests as he rose at her call of ‘Adam, 
I want you.” 

“Boys, learn to obey promptly,’’ he 
said: ‘“‘saves a sight o’ trouble. It’s bet- 
ter in the family ’n a melojeon. It’s got 
to come sooner or later, and the sooner 
the better for you. The difference be- 
tween me and most married men around 
here is that they lies about it, and I don’t. 
I know I belongs to Eliza. She owns 
me, but then she treats me well. I’m 
sort o’ meek when she’s around, but then 
I make up for it by bein’ so durned inde- 
pendent when I’m away from home. Be- 
sides, it’s a good deal better to be ordered 
about by somebody as keers for you than 
not to have anybody in the world as 
keers whether you come or stay.”’— 
Thomas Nelson Page, in Gordon Keith. 
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Calling the Angels In 


We mean to doit. Some day, some day, 
We mean to slacken this feverish rush 

That is wearing our very souls away, 
And grant to our hearts a hush 

That is only enough to let them hear 

The footsteps of angels drawing near. 


We mean to doit. Oh, never doubt, 
When the burden of daytime broil is o’er, 
We’ll sit and muse while the stars come out, 
As the patriarchs sat in the door 
Of their tents with a heavenward gazing eye, 
To watch for angels passing by. 


We’ve seen them afar at high noontide, 

When fiercely the world’s hot flashings beat; 
Yet never have bidden them turn aside, 

To tarry in converse sweet; 
Nor prayed them to hallow the cheer we spread, 
To drink of our wine and break our bread. 


We promise our hearts that when the stress 
Of the life work reaches the longed-for close, 
When the weight that we groan with hinders 
less, 
We’ll welcome such calm 1epose 
As banishes care’s disturbing din, 
And then—we’ll call the angels in. 


The day that we dreamed of comes at length, 
When tired of every mocking guest, 
And broken in spirit and shorn of strength, 
We drop at the door of rest, 
And wait and watch as the day wanes on— 
But the angels we meant to call are gone! 
—Margaret J. Preston. 


To Anxious Mothers 


But the anxiety in all—the feeling that if 
your children come short of what you think 
they should, or go astray, you are respon- 
sible. Ah, stop one moment; here you over- 
step the limits of your humanhood. God is 
the keeper of your children’s souls, not you. 
Beyond the limits of your best endeavors you 
have no further right; and when you take 
upon yourself anxiety you vitiate all the work 
itis your part to do. Anxiety itself will ruin 
your child’s life as nothing else can. The 
atmosphere you make around you is the 
strongest influence upon him for good or 
harm that you can bring; stronger than all 


your teaching; stronger than anything you. 
ean do.—Jane Dearborn Mills, in The Mother- 


Artist. 





Tangles 


{ For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


50. RIDDLE 


It may be good, it may be bad. 
The good is blithe and jolly; 

The bad is what you’ve sometimes had, 
And called it ‘‘ melancholy.” 


Now if you wander near or far, 
Or stay at home with mother, 
You'll be, no matter where you are, 
In one, or else the other. 


It is, from this you may infer, 
A very common article; 
Yet some there are, wise men aver, 


Who don’t possess a particle. 
M. C. S. 


51. POEMS BY LONGFELLOW 


Dear Tangle Editor: Your Tangles are 
like T** L**** O* S**** before the S****** O* 
T** H****, I looked at them and said, ‘“ Here 
is T** C**errre® ”” So I called on T** W***** 
O* O*** for a drop of C****** W*** from K*** 
Werrer'e [eeeeeee Hee* and then I sang a 
D***re## S** and undertook the T#******#*+#, 
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It was a mistake; I had M****; then W****- 
**** overcame me; I felt F*******; as if O** 
A** were coming on; I was laboring with T** 
Brecte Oe, Tae Were eee Tee Ceecnne said, 
6s Beyrree ”? T**** Ferree (-)* M*** who had 
seen Cerenee Sete enter S*, eee Cee 
as they stood 1* T** (*###xxeee Ax Cxmeecene 
came in and told me about H****** [y+ 
and said if I wished T** D****** Q* T#* per 
I must seek T** (**##*#** Peer T heeded 
T* Wer and I called on T** T*#* A**e*e 
to inspire me with T** S***** Q* Peer, | 
seized T** G***** O* [*** and drank C*****. 
REE: I was Cxteree. T** Gee who had 
given me so much R******, gaid, ‘* Mere 
Seeereeee’? cot on board T** Pe*te* See and 
sailed away to A N*#***** G**** in the Jerr 
CHR A* Nee | 

At last I had chosen T** G*** P*** and 
found better than T** L*** 0* E*******, Long 
before T******* and T** Ex*® Sexe T had 
read T** P***’* T**** and could smoke T** 
pexe* Pere, Then I said, ‘* There is S******* 
L*** [*****, T will send this to T** P**** 
who ride P****** [* P****, who make P***** 
AR and Pee YY eee whose Se 
on S***** make one take to the W**** [* 
Ww*****, They may throw it in T** B**** or 
the F***; consign me T* T** R¥*** (tex 
and dream of T** R**#**** O* Reet. [+ Tee Pree, 
But T** Fe******® can find refuge in T** 
Ax*enee AX Setexxeeeee: if not pursued I will 
take my H******* and find M* L*** Y***#* yn. 
der T** H¥*ee* T*** in T** Here L**,”” 

Done in Br, Be Tee Sree within 
sound of T** Ber O* L***, near T* 
Wire, in T** G*#** O* NS leech this A ***}}* 
[* Ferrsee* while watching T** C** Axe, 
by one who is fond of M***# ©, )pereee, 
and Seer, L’Envolr. 


52. DELETION 


(From the first word of each set remove one 
letter at a time, rearranging the letters which 
are left, if necessary, and make a complete 
word each time out of the remainders.) 

1. Agreeable; heavenly bodies; vegetables; 
gasps; emmets; perched; since; an article. 
2. Premium paid for the use of money; one 
who limits; buries; saltpeter; a prong; a 
metal; a nook or corner; myself. 3. Com- 
plete; from end to end; a long tray; rugged; 
fixed or appointed time; belonging to us; 
yellow or gold color; an exclamation. 

DOROTHEA. 


ANSWERS 

47. Mislay, islay, slay, lay, ay, Y. 

48. S moves one space east; H must move one 
space west; 8 moves three spaces west; H must 
move one space east; S moves three spaces north; 
and wherever H moves he will be captured in the 


next move. 
49. Spar, raps. 


TANGLE SOLVING 


‘The most difficult puzzle I ever tried,” is one 
old solver’s comment upon No. 44, and the results 
reached by other clever untanglers confirm the 
verdict. Most lists of titles submitted fail upon 
several names. No two lists fully agree, but prac- 
tically complete ones have come from Julia Louise 
Ingham, Mrs. P. H. D., Irene Hooper, Minnie G. 
Farwell, Mrs. Hay Watson Smith, 8. Irene Couch, 
Clara L. King, Holman Crowley, Mrs. M. E. Tupper, 
Cordelia Sterling, J. T. Merrow, Mrs. Mary H. Finn, 
Anna M. Nutting, George T. Bowen, Mrs. W. S. 
Colton. Each of these lists has much to commend 
it, so that it has been a difficult matter to decide 
that the prize should go to Julia Louise Ingham, 
West Stockbridge, Mass. The greatest diversity 
appears in the answers to the fifth title, and the 
names received include The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, Den Quixote, Songs of Many Keys, The Pet 
Lamb, Mother Goose Melodies, Jack, Black Beauty 
and The Bells. 

Other excellent solutions are acknowledged from 
8. P. R., Chelsea, Mass., to 46; Mrs. P. H. D., 
Springfield, Mass., 46; Esther D. Gill, Boscawen, 
N. H., 46; E. H. Pray, Chelsea, Mass., 46; Clara L. 
King, North Easton, Mass., 45, 46; Mrs. C. H. 
Allen, South Berlin, Mass., 43, 46; Mrs C. H. C., 
Mankato, Minn., 43; Riverside, Medford, Mass., 46. 
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Closet and Altar 


STEADPAST IN PRAYER 


Continuing steadfastly in prayer. 





A throat dry with praying is rare to be 
found among us.—S. Rutherford. 





From the deep human heart to the In- 
finite Heart there-is a line along which 
will pass the real cry and the sympathetic 
answer—a double flash from the moral 
magnetism which fills the universe. Its 
conditions are not found in theological 
belief, but in the spirit of a little child.— 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong. 





Don’t make plans till you have prayed 
about it, or you will spoil all.—James 
Chalmers. 





Lead us, O Shepherd true, 
Thy mystic sheep, we sue; 
Lead us, O holy Lord, 

Who from thy sons dost ward 
With all-prevailing charm 
Peril and curse and harm; 


O Word, abiding aye, 
O endless Light on high, 
Mercy’s fresh spring flood, 
Worker of all things good, 
O glorious Life of all 
That on their Maker call, 

Christ Jesus, hear! 

—Clement of Alexandria. 





I do not think a man need shrink from 
praying definitely and earnestly because 
he is in doubt as to whether it is wise to 
ask for this or that specific answer. Let 
him go right on in faith, and God will 
either show him that the petition is a 
mistake, or He will pour summer into his 
lap instead of spring.—/?. J. Campbell. 





Mark the place of our poor prayers—it 
is the mediating place between need and 
supply. Surely the Lord knew that the 
harvest was plenteous, that the laborers 
were few. Yet the plain implication is 
that more laborers would not enter the 
harvest without human prayers. I can- 
not understand this. It seems to be, 
however, the constant Scriptural teach- 
ing as to the high place our prayers really 
hold.— Wayland Hoyt. 





O Lord, I cannot plead my love of Thee; 

I plead Thy love of me— 

The shallow conduit hails the unfathomed sea. 
—Christina Rossetti. 





Ever-present Spirit of the Living 
God, by whom we are instructed in 
the ways of Christ, make us, we be- 
seech Thee, willing, cheerful and obe- 
dient learners in thy school of life 
and hope. Help us to draw near in 
faith and love, that we may be made 
like Him in childlike confidence and 


. patient work for men. Through the 


experience of life bring out all that 
is best in us and make it effective for 
Thy work on earth. Uplift us from 
all low desires and fill our hearts with 
great and pure ambitions. While we 
wait before Thee with humility and 
study the lessons of our lives with 
simple faith, let Thy wisdom grow in 
us that all our powers may ripen and 
grow strong. And may Thy presence 
lighten our darkness and increase our 
joy all the days of our life. Amen. 


For the 


Katherine’s Lamb 


A TRUE STORY 
BY MARY FREEMAN DUREN 


Katherine was a very happy little girl 
in the summer, when she and Mamma 
could go into the country to see Grandma 
Foss. Dear Grandma was always so glad 
to have them come, and it was so nice to 
visit the uncles and aunts and cousins, to 
run over the fields full of daisies and 
clover, to play in the new-mown hay, to 
see the chickens, calves and pigs, to drink 
the warm milk and eat the fresh berries 
and vegetables. 

But perhaps the best of all was to watch 
Uncle Walter feed the lambs. Almost 
always there were a few whose mothers 
would not take care of them, and these 
had to be brought up by hand, ‘“‘cosset 
lambs ”’ he called them, and they grew to 
be great pets. After he milked at night 
he would bring pans of the fresh milk and 
put them on akind of platform or table 
in the barn and call the lambs to supper. 
They seemed to know their names, Some 
sucked the rubber of a real baby’s bottle, 
others he let suck his finger, and by and 
by taught them to drink from the dish. 
Almost every night Katherine would go 
and watch them frisk about, but how 
funny and stiff their legs looked when 
they ran! 

One night Uncle Walter said, ‘‘ Kather- 
ine, how would you like one of these lambs 
for your own?” 

‘“*O, Uncle Walter!’’ and Katherine 
danced for joy at the very idea. 

“You couldn’t take it home, for it 
would be lonesome, but you could let 
it board with me, and every year I would 
send you the money for its wool.”’ 

‘*Do you really mean it, Uncle Walter? ”’ 

“Yes,” said he, ‘‘you may choose any 
one you like best.’’ 

*“T don’t want Jack, because he’s a 
boy, and Minnie isn’t quite so pretty; 
shall I take Lucinda or Pineywoods? ” 

‘Suit yourself,” said her uncle. 

Katherine called Mamma to help her 
choose, but Mamma thought there was 
hardly any difference. Katherine finally 
decided on Pineywoods and then she took 
great pride in telling every one about her 
own lamb. 

When it was time to go home to Sun- 
bury, Katherine found it hard to say 
good-by to Pineywoods, but she knew 
Uncle Walter would take good care of 
her. Often she thought of her lamb dur- 
ing the winter and all the time Piney- 
woods was doing something for her little 
mistress, for she was raising a fine crop 
of wool. 

In the spring Pineywoods let them take 
off her nice thick fleece, and Uncle Walter 
sent his little niece a crisp dollar bill as 
the first profit from her own lamb. 

Katherine was delighted. ‘I’m going 
to put it in the bank,’’ said she. 

“That’s a very good plan,” said Papa. 
‘* Tt will grow a little every year, and when 
you’re a young lady you can have some- 
thing that you want very much.”’ 

The next summer when Katherine went 
to Grandma’s, Pineywoods was a big 
sheep, out in the field with the others. 

In February came a letter to Miss 
Katherine Hastings, 513 Elm Street, Sun- 
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Children 
bury, Mass., marked in the corner “‘ Per- 
sonal.” Whenshe opened it she read this - 


ASSOCIATED Press DISPATCH, 


Private Wire. 
MINERAL SPRING FARM, 


Feb. 27, 1903, 10.30 A. M. 
Born in Hawthorn to Pineywoods a daugh- 
ter, weight 9 pounds. Mother and child doing 
well, 


Later. 
SPECIAL ‘BULLETIN, 
1115.4. M. 

Child has nursed, seems strong and active. 

Send suitable name at once. 
WALTER P. Foss. 

To Miss Katherine Hastings, Sunbury, Mass. 

*“O, O, my lamb has a little lamb of 
her own!” 

‘““Why,”’ said Mamma, ‘‘it is only Feb- 
ruary. How early for a lamb to come!’’ 

‘*Ho-ho,”’ said Papa, ‘“‘ what made her 
come so soon?”’ 

No one made any suggestion to Kath- 
erine about a name, But she remem- 
bered a little poem beginning, 


Why Phebe, have you come so soon? 
Where are your berries, child? 


So after thinking a good while, she said, 
“I’m going to call her Pheebe, because 
she has come so soon,”’ and this “suita- 
ble name”’ was sent to Uncle Walter. 

In spite of the wintry weather Phebe 
grew and flourished, and Pineywoods and 
Uncle Walter both took good care of her 
for Katherine’s sake. So the weeks went 
on, and summer came again. In June the 
postman brought this letter, with a dollar 
and ten cents enclosed : 

MINERAL SPRING FARM, 
HAWTHORN, ME., 
June 14, 1903. 
Dear Mistress Kate, 
My pen I take 
This to relate: 
My shepherd Foss, 
Though sometimes cross, 
Has fed me well and often, 
So for my part I yield my fleece, 
Your peaceful path to soften. 
Enclosed you'll find, 
If you’re not blind, 
The proceeds of my shearing, 
With which to fill your pocket-book, 
Because the Fourth is nearing. 
So please accept my annual yield; 
’Tis all that I can do, 
And don’t forget to think of me, 
And love me well and true. 
YOUR OWN PINEYWOODs. 

‘Just as if Pineywoods wrote it her- 
self!’”? said the delighted ‘Mistress 
Kate.”’ ‘‘But I sha’n’t spend the money 
for the Fourth; I shall put it in the bank 
to grow with the rest.’’ 

It was about the end of the school 
term, and then Katherine and her Mamma 
would be off for a long summer in the 
country. ‘“‘When I see Phebe,” said 
Katherine, “‘if she is very pretty, I may 
try to find her a prettier name.”’ 

Do you suppose Pineywoods and Phebe 
would be glad to see their little mistress? 
And do you think finer wool would grow 
on a sheep that could write a letter in 
rhyme? 

Katherine has a beautiful new Bible, 
given her when she graduated from the 
primary department of the Sunday school. 
Some Sunday afternoon she is going to 
find all the verses she can about sheep 
and lambs. She already knows the beau- 
tiful ‘‘Shepherd Psalm,’”’ and when she 
sees Uncle Walter taking such good care 
of the lambs, it will remind her of the 
heavenly “ Shepherd’s”’ loving care for us. 
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The Conversation Corner 


In the Summer Time 


EAR CORNERERS: Many 
of you, I suppose, are off 
on the hillside or the sea- 
side, and the rest of you 
enjoying the long sum- 
mer vacation at home. 
This is just the time 
to use our Corner sign. 
Now that you do not 
have to get lessons and 
recite them, you have the 
chance to study from the 
book of nature—it is not 

“short of leaves”’ at thisseason! Throw 

your ? at every interesting thing in na- 

ture that you see—and you will see 
enough if you keep your eyes open. 

Here, for instance, is a question I have 

just received from a New York gentle- 

man which I turn over to you, hoping 
that some of you can enlighten him. 


D 


Dear Mr. Martin: A good many of your 
boys and girls are in the country now, and 
must have noticed, as I doin my New Jersey 
home on my way to the depot, that on a damp, 
sultry morning the fields are covered with 
cobwebs. Sometimes on the roadside they are 
spread out, one above another, six stories 
high, like a city tenement house. Now on the 
next morning, if it is clear and dry, not a 
spider or a web is to be seen. How is this 
to be accounted for? Can any of your young 
friends explain it? ts. 0. 

A SUMMER BOOK 


No doubt some of them will try. I am 
more earnest in asking you to notice the 
things about you, especially at the sea- 
shore, because of'a little book I saw at 
Ginn’s bookstore the other day when 
looking for an elephant book for you. It 
is just published, and its name is Sea 
Stories for Wonder Eyes. I got it and 
have admired its beautiful pictures of 
seashore places and things. Two are 
named—Bishop’s Head and Boothbay 
Harbor—and others looked so natural 
that I wanted to ask Mrs. Hardy where 
they are. The stories about jellyfishes, 
sea anemones, starfishes, sea urchins, sea 
vases, bath sponges, the house with two 
doors (bivalves), steeple houses (conch 
shell) and other common things are made 
so simple and fascinating that I wish you 
eould all read them. Only two things 
prevent me from buying a hundred copies 
and sending them to all the Corner chil- 
dren on the shore; one is, I do not know 
their addresses, the other—well, I will 
not mention that! 


WOOD-WAX 


Here is another question which fits in 
with this natural history talk. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Is it a rule of the Corner 
that no question is rightly answered—even 
after seven years—until it is answered rightly’ 
In looking over a file of the paper I come upon 
a Corner of 1895, in which some one asked the 
name and history of the yellow flowers which 
make the hills near Salem, Mass., beautiful to 
the traveler’s eye. The answer was that the 
name was wood-wax, and that it was brought 
ever by Governor Endicott together with the 
eommon meadow daisy as a memory of his 
English home. 

This seems to me an instance of the growth 
of legend and a popular misunderstanding of 
names. The real name of the plant is Dyer’s 
Greenweed (Genista tinctoria) or, more prop- 
erly, Woad-waxen, which is the Anglo-Saxon 
for dye-plant. From this plant our Saxon 


ancestors got the bright yellow dyes with 
which they stained their clothes and their 
faces. It is sometimes called Whin, and be- 
longs to the same family as the Broom, from 
which the Plantagenet kings took their name. 
Wood-wax is a popular corruption of its old 
Saxon name. Nor can I believe without evi- 
dence that Governor Endicott took pains to 
bring with him from England two of the most 
troublesome weeds of the countryside. The 
theory of its beginning from seed in a ballast 
heap discharged by some English ship on the 
Salem shore is more probable. VAN O. 


Of course the Corner must correct it- 

self, even after seven years (wasn’t it 
nine years, Mr. Van O.?), but how could 
I get at the truth? Ten minutes after- 
ward, I met on Somerset Street a wise 
Boston teacher from Essex County,.and 
she thought the plant was brought for 
use asadye. She referred me to a local 
botanist, who wrote: 
. . . It is my belief that it was imported for its 
dyeing properties, one of its common names 
being Dyer’s weed. It isa beautiful but ter- 
rible weed for rocky pastures, but easily erad- 
icated where land can be plowed. There are 
lots of it in Lynn and Lynnfield, and I have 
seen it.also in Sterling, Mass. BR. 8. M. 


A Peabody friend sent me a newspaper 
article written by Mr. Robinson of the 
Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, 
which curiously enough had appeared that 
very day, in answer to some other ques- 
tioner. After describing the plant, this 
account says: 5 
. . . The Genista was introduced by the early 
colonists as a dye-weed, as its name suggests. 
Dr. Charles Pickering, in his Chronological 
History of Plants, says: ‘‘ Genista was carried 
by the first European colonists to Salem, ‘ woad 
seed’ being enumerated, prior to February, 
1628, in a memorandum of. articles to be sent 
out with Governor Endicott.” In his Rarities 
of N. E. (1668), Josselyn speaks of ‘‘ wood-wax, 
wherewith they dye many pretty colors.”’ 


Another gentleman writes that ‘‘some 
farmers call it Enidicott’s pest.” All 
these extracts and some encyclopedia 
references seem to settle the matter: 
woad-wax was brought over by Governor 
Endicott in 1628, not for his garden nor 
as a souvenir of home land, but as a dye- 
stuff, and that it was so used for many 
years, until it was superseded by the finer 
blue of indigo. It seems to be confined 
to the eastern part of Essex County, al- 
though the botany speaks of it as being 
found in eastern New York. (Was that 
carried by Essex County settlers when 
they went ‘‘west’’?) The historical asso- 
ciation of the name will interest older 
children. Genét is the French name of 
the plant, and the Plantagenet kings had 
their name because a sprig of the plant 
(planta genistv) was the emblem of their 
ancestor, the Count of Anjou. 

To complete the coincidences of my re- 
search, I happened to receive at the same 
time through another source a printed 
copy of verses written by Mrs. Thomas 
of Brookline, entitled Wood-wax, one of 
which I quote: 

Have you ever been to Salem 

On a glad midsummer day, 

By the old, old Salem turnpike? 

Then you have seen it on your way, 
What wise science calls ‘‘ woad-waxen,”’ 
And a wonder to behold! 

Covering as it does the hill-tops 

With its bright, untarnished gold. 

Now if we have learned anything new 
we may thank Mr. Van O., who seems to 


be an expert botanist, as well as a curious 
browser in ancient corners! 


NEW CORNER OBSERVERS 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have a dog that will 
open the door and shut it. He is a Scotch 
collie and his name is Laddie. I saw a little 
woodchuck. He ate everything he found. I 
have a garden, and we had some radishes that 
I planted. I haveseen some very pretty birds. 
I thank you for the certificate. 

Goshen, Mass. 

Donald does not have to leave home to 
get among beautiful hills! I am inter- 
ested in his first sentence, for I have just 
read an interesting article in the Century 
by John Burroughs, which said that dogs 
or cats might open a door or gate, because 
that had some relation to their needs, but 
they would not close it (unless trained to 
do so), because that had no relation to 
their needs. Donald may have to be 
called as witness in the controversy as 
to how much animals know by instinct 
and how much they learn from others! 


DONALD K. 





Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be a Cor- 
nerer. My pets are two cats, Lady and Bunny, 
and a canary bird, Cherry. Bunny rolls over 
when he wants anything. I am 8 years old. 

Rutland, Vt. ELIZABETH F, 


How did Bunny learn to roll over? 





Dear Mr. Martin: May I enter the Corner 
and receive a certificate? I will tell you about 
the squirrels and blue jays I have seen. There 
is a yew tree close by our house where the 
squirrels lived. We would put out ears of corn 
for them to eat, but the blue jays would steal 
it from them. What thieves blue jays are! 
There is another little squirrel that lives in 
our sap-orchard. I would watch him pick the 
buds from the maple trees, and then suck the 
sap. 
Norridgewock, Me. 


More questions in natural history! Do 
jays steal because “ ’tis their nature to”’ ? 


LInpA T. 





Dear Mr. Martin: I am a little boy, and I 
would like to be a Cornerer. We live 200 miles 
fromatown. We live bya lake called Turtle. 
The snow is very deep, and I can coast down 
the hills. It has been very cold here. One 
day it was 50 below zero, papa said. I am 
seven years old. We came from Oklahoma. 
I was eight weeks in Port Arthur hospital. I 
was born in Yonkers, N. Y. Wesee Indians 
every day. My dog Rex caught some chip- 
munks and a white weasel. 

Mine Center, Ontario. 

We welcome Bertie to the Corner, and 
hope he will write more about that home 
of his, 200 miles from a town. I think 
his father is missionary among the In- 
dians. When I saw the name of his hos- 
pital, I thought we ought to have great 
headlines: CORNER BOY ESCAPED FROM 
Port ArtTHUR! But probably it is 
another Port Arthur—in Canada. We 
hope he has some summer now, so that 
he can row on Turtle Lake. 

[There, Mr. Martin has gone off to the 
Maine shore somewhere after those sum- 
mer children, and not left me enough 
copy. SoI will put in the children’s say- 
ings which did not get in before.—D. F.| 

Barbara was teaching Leonard to sing the 
scale, and said, ‘‘ Now sing it backwards.” 
Leonard turned around and began singing, do, 
re, me! 

Kitty stepped upon the yellow fly-paper, 
whereupon the child shouted, ‘‘O dear, the 
cat’s got into the butterfly!” 


Me: NaH 


BERTIE P. 
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The Conflict of the Gods“ 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


Elijah’s flight had taken him nearly across the southern kingdom. Thence in the strength 
of his sleep and the meat which God’s care had provided, he went forty days and forty nights 
across the wilderness to the ancient seat of Jehovah’s revelation to Israel. Horeb, the name 
here used to describe the mountain of the law, means dry or waste, and suggests the barren 
waste of mountains in the midst of which the sacred history of Israel centered. Arrived at 
the mount, Elijah lodges in a cave, and there the vision comes to him. For a worshiper of 
Jehovah, and especially for one who had held the post of leadership which fell to Elijah, 
the associations of the place must have been overwhelming. The long journey had given 
him time for thought. The exciting scenes and events of his great appeal had settled into 
their right proportion. The consciousness of his own cowardice must have heen vivid to 
his soul in the contrast between the frightful solitudes of Horeb and the memory of that 
other mount of God, where he had called down the fire upon the sacrifice. The question 
which rang in his soul was the summing up of his own soul judgment. He had been leader 
and witness; he had swayed the multitudes and appealed to God by faith. Now, questioning 
himself in the solitude, the voice of God and the voice of conscience alike said to him, 
“What doest thou here, Elijah? ’”’ 

The prophet’s greatness must always be that he associates himself with God’s werk 
for his people. No true modern preacher speaks in his own name or for his own glory. 
But in Elijah’s soul the taint of self-consciousness still remained. He had thought, indeed, 
of Jehovah’s triumph and of the uplifting of the people, but had identified both with 
his own, immediate, personal and visible success. So in the bitterness of his defeat he 
imagines that Jehovah is defeated. In the loneliness of his flight he thinks that he stands 
alone in Israel. The lesson shows us how God enlarged the views of his servant and by 
the path of humility and faith led him back to strength and usefulness again. Note that 
the method of this cure was by the revelation of God. God showed Elijah what he had 
done and had failed to do, what he was and might become, by means outside Elijah’s spirit. 
It is when God reveals himself that we learn most of our own-selves. It is when we are 
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most under control of the Spirit of God that our humility becomes effective for service. 





X. STRENGTH FOR RENEWED 
CONFLICT 


There are three stages in Elijah’s re- 
covery. From the pit of utter discour- 
agement God brings him by simple minis- 
tration of food and sleep. Then comes 
the long struggle with self in those wild 
journeyings in the desert. Day after day 
he must have passed through these experi- 
ences of struggle, and as he neared the 
mount of God must have come nearer to 
the self-surrender which was essential to 
further service. Then comes the judg- 
ment of self-condemnation in which the 
voice of God and of his own conscience 
coincided [vs. 9, 10], in which, however, 
there remains a tinge of bitterness and 
the last assertion of his own importance 
to God’s work. Finally [vs. 11-14] comes 
the revelation of God’s character in the 
vision of the impotence of fire and earth- 
quake and mighty wind and of power and 
awe in the breathing of the still, small 
voice of God. When Elijah has grasped 
this lesson for the first time he becomes 
fit to be received into God’s kingdom and 
trusted with God’s plans for the future. 

1. The flaw in Elijah’s reasoning. It 
existed already in the struggle on Car- 
mel [chapters 18-24]. There, too, Elijah 
had asserted that the whole weight of 
Jehovah’s cause rested upon him. He 
had forgotten Obadiah; he had come to 
feel not only that Jehovah must triumph, 
but that Jehovah’s triumph was bound 
up with his own methods of work. When 
God’s workman gets to feel himself in- 
valuable and indispensable, he is like an 
instrument of too brittle steel, which may 
snap, as Elijah’s courage snapped at the 
threat of Jezebel. It is essential to our 
efliciency that we should feel not only 
that God is the predominant partner who 
plans the work and works in his own 
way, but also that he has other servants 
of whom perhaps we know nothing. Re- 
member how Christ rebuked the zeal of 
Paul and John when they forbade the 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 4. 
Elijah Encouraged. Text, 1 Kings 19: 9-18. 


helper who was casting out demons in 
his name. Remember how he said that 
he had other sheep who were not of this 


‘fold. Part of our efficiency depends upon 


a sense of proportion which allows of 
our thinking of the wide fellowship of 
service, and that God has nowhere left 
himself without a witness in the world. 

2. God’s method of encouragement. It 
was not given to Elijah to behold the 
full success of which he had dreamed. 
God did not send him back with a mis- 
sion immediately to slay Jezebel as he 
had slain the priests of Baal under the 
slope of Carmel. Jehovah’s cure for Eli- 
jah’s despair was not a wider experience 
of success, but a deeper vision of God. 
When events seem to conspire to pre- 
vent the upbuilding of God’s kingdom as 
we have planned and imagined it, our 
refuge is not in despairing cries to God 
and reproaches that he has overturned 
his purpose in overturning our special 
plans, but in a deeper conception of God’s 
loving patience and sure development of 
an age-long plan. Remember the mes- 
sage to Zerubbabel when the responsi- 
bility of the restoration of Israel rested 
upon his thought and care. ‘This is the 
word of Jehovah unto Zerubbabel, say- 
ing, Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts.”” This 
is a lesson which our impatience needs 
to learn again and again, that the real 
power of God is not in the movement of 
armies and the thunder of fleets; that 
it is not even in the accumulations of a 
wealthy church and the social influence 
of its ministers; that it is not in stately 
temples nor in rich endowments, not in 
the earthquake nor the fire, nor the 
mighty wind that breaks in pieces the 
rocks of the mountain, but in the still, 
small voice of God’s Spirit. 

8. God works through men [vs. 15-18]. 
Elijah’s program was a simple one. Let 
Jehovah put power into his hands and he 
would convince or coerce the king and 
the queen, turning the people back to Je- 
hovah.. But God’s plan looks forward 
through the years, involves a new king 
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in Syria, a new king of-a different»house \ 
in Israel and a new prophet to succeedy 
Elijah in Israel. The eoniplainér.. who 
first would convert or destroy with! his 
single hand finds himself movéd from the 
center of the stage while new actors in 
new scenes take up the history. Elijah’s 
first errand is one of self-effacement. 
He hears, apparently for the first time, 
of a successor to whom his unfinished 
work must be turned over. Any man 
who thinks that the sole success of God’s 
work in his neighborhood, in his Sunday 
school, in his church depends entirely 
upon his presence needs to learn Elijah’s 
lesson in order that he may learn to think 
of himself as but a single instrument and 
a small part of God’s plan. 

4, God’s plans bring men and nations 
into judgment [vs. 15-18]. Out of the 
multitudes of Israel the faithful follow- 
ers of Jehovah were but few. By its 
refusal the nation had set its face on 
the way toward destruction. The instru- 
ments whom Elijah was to anoint were 
to take part in the dreadful mission of 
punishment. God’s patience with nations 
is not the patience of indifference. To- 
morrow is the judgment day in national 
life. Yet note that God keeps for him- 
self even in Baal-worshiping, doomed 
Israel this remnant of the faithful thou- 
sands who obey his word. 


The Young Master of an Old 
School 


William Dudley Sprague, the recently elected 
master of Dummer Academy, South Byfield, Mass., 
was born in Boston, Dec. 19, 1871. His parents 
soon afterward removed to Cambridge, where he 
received his early education. In 1890 he entered 
Harvard College from the Cambridge Latin School, 
and was graduated with degree of A. B. in 1894. 
The following year he pursued a course of study in 
the Graduate School of the University. In Septem- 


oa 





ber, 1896, after a year of private teaching, he went 
to Dummer Academy as first assistant to Master 
Perley L. Horne. After five years’ work as instruc- 
tor in Greek and Latin, Mr. Sprague was called to a 
position in the Salem High School. Upon the res- 
ignation of Master Horne in July of this year, Mr. 
Sprague was unanimously chosen his successor. 
His previous service at the academy enables the 
new master to undertake his duties with particu- 
larly accurate knowledge of the workings of the 
school. 

It is a curious fact that Mr. Sprague is a descend- 
ant, in the oldest branch of the family, of Governor 
Dudley, whose daughter was the wife of Lieutenant 
Governor Dummer, the founder of the academy. As 
the oldest academy in our country, with a location 
in an old New England Congregational! parish, the 
school has a history of which it may well be proud. 





T. W. Rhys Davids, LL. D., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly instituted chair of com- 
parative religion in the University of Man- 
chester, Eng. There is no higher authority 
on his subject. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Davidson on the Old Testament 


Two of the best books in the field of 
Bible study published for many a year are 
Old Testament Prophecy and The Theol- 
ogy of the Old Testament, both by the late 
Prof. A. B. Davidson, who stood in the 
van of Scottish theological thought for 
more than forty years, until his lamented 
death in 1902. 

Some critics are making too much of 
an alleged contrast between these books; 
it is claimed that the first consists of un- 
dated and unskillfully arranged lectures, 
many of which were delivered years ago, 
while the other is a coherent treatise, up- 
to-date and well edited. If this were true, 
there would be compensations. It is in- 
structive, especially for the rising genera- 
tion, so impatient of yesterday, to realize 
that every position here taken was but 
lately held by the foremost Biblical scholar 
in Great Britain, the teacher of Robert- 
son Smith, George Adam Smith, and a 
host of others, the man who more than 
any other man effected the transition in 
Scotland from the old to the new Biblical 
teaching. 

But it is not altogether true. On the 
one hand, we have the editor’s assurance 
that the lectures on Old Testament Proph- 
ecy, as here given, were used by the author 
in his classes up to the last; and the reader 
may profitably compare the author’s arti- 
cle on prophecy in Hastings’s Dictionary 
of the Bible (1902). On the other hand, 
the editing of The Theology of the Old 
Testament leaves much to be desired. 
Pages 144 ff., for instance, on the holi- 
ness of God, coincide almost verbally with 
pp. 253 ff., while pp. 388-392 are similarly 
related to pp. 395-401 in Old Testament 
Prophecy. 

Despite the criticisms of specialists, 
these two books will prove of inestimable 
value to thoughtful ministers and laymen, 
who are pressed so hard with the perplexi- 
ties of this transitional era. Professor 
Davidson was in the best sense a mediat- 
ing theologian, thoroughly respected and 
esteemed by men of every school. Stu- 
dents of these books, who have held to an 
extreme of conservatism, will be surprised 
to find that the higher critics have been 
casting out devils, though they followed 
not them; and that they themselves have 
been pouring hot shot into the camp of 
their friends andallies. The radicals will 
be surprised to find a Biblical theology 
constructed with no attempt to date every 
fragment of the literature, in fact with a 
minimum of fragments, and constructed 
in general on the basis of what the writers 
themselves say rather than what radical 
critics think they ought to have said. 

The volume on Old Testament Prophecy 
is composed of lectures to students. It 
traces the course of prophecy, as the chief 
factor in the history of Israel, from Moses 
through the centuries that followed, ex- 
amines the position and functions of the 
prophets, their teaching and many related 
topics. The other volume, The Theology 
of the Old Testament, belongs to the In- 
ternational Theological Library, the series 
which began with Driver’s Introduction. 
It carries the reader through a profound 
but intelligible discussion of the doctrines 


of God, of Man, of Sin, of Redemption, 
and of the Last Things. 

A few extracts may serve to give the 
flavor of each book, and to whet the read- 
er’s appetite for the feast. From the Old 
Testament Prophecy, p. 98: 


Prophecy is the philosophy of history. 
Prophecy is history become conscious, history 
expressing its own meanirg. But prophecy is 
not the philosophy of ordinary, but of Jewish, 
history. Now Jewish history consisted of two 
factors, human activity, as in ordinary his- 
tory, and a supernatural divine guidance; and 
therefore prophecy must partake of two fac- 
tors{also, human insight and divine illumina- 
tion. 

P. 327. No possible understanding of reve- 
lation can be come to, unless some such as- 
sumptions as the following be made: First, 
that revelation from its earliest beginnings in 
the Old Testament to its latest statements in 
the New is one coherent system of thought; 
second, that this system gradually grew, and 
that in the long history of the Hebrew people 
we can trace it in good part from its germs to 
its full efflorescence; and third, that the sys- 
tem did not advance in a mechanical way by 
the Spirit of Revelation injecting into the mind 
of some writers now an opinion, and then a fact, 
out of all connection with the writer’s experi- 
ence or his country’s life; but that the truth 
progressed in an organic way and arose 
through the forms and occasions of a personal 
and national life, which both religiously and 
morally was of the profoundest character. 


In the Theology of the Old Testament 
no reader can be disappointed who begins 
with the masterly passage on the book of 
Job [Chapter 12, §9]. It does not bear 
abridgment, and we have space for only 
a single extract from another part of the 
book—pp. 86-88 (the first paragraph gives 
a view which he is opposing) : 


We have in the history of Israel as estab- 
lished in Canaan the spectacle of a people 
slowly emerging by natural means out of the 
darkness of idolatry into the clear light and 
freedom of a spiritual monotheism. There in 
Canaan, and in this people Israel, humanity 
achieved its most glorious triumph; it trod 
down under its feet those debasing embodi- 
ments of its own passions and vices called 
gods; and prostrated itself before that loftiest 
conception of one spiritual being, Lord of the 
universe, who is God... . 

But this is what is false in the representa- 
tion above given, that the struggle was carried 
on in the field of natural religion. What nat- 
ural religion contributed was theidolatry. The 
worship of the spiritual God came from reve- 
lation. 


(Old Testament Prophecy, by A. B. Davidson, D. D., 
LL. D., Litt. D. pp. 507. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Imn- 
ported. $3.50 net. 

The Theology of the Old Testament, by A. B. David- 
son, D. D. pp. 553. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net.) 


BIOGRAPHY 


James Lawrence, by roery —— pp. 337. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.3) 
Captain Lawrence was one oo the most. heroic, 
faithful and unfortunate of our naval com- 
manders. His death in battle and his dying 
words as he was carried below have made his 
name a household word with Americans. 
Nearly half the book’ is taken up with an 
account of his defeat and the capture of his 
ship by the British frigate Shannon, a defeat 
which stands with the defeat of Bunker Hill 
as one of the encounters in which Americans 
glory. Captain Lawrence’s high character 
and great services in the war with Tripoli and 
in the earlier stages of the war with England 
have a full and appreciative place in this 
biography. There are many illustrations and 
portraits. The book belongs to the American 
Men of Energy series. 


Frederick the Great and the Bees of 
by Ww. Oe aed pp. 368, 
ns. 


Mr. Reddaway in this number of The Heroes 
of the Nations gives a good account of Fred- 
erick’s unhappy youth and of the wars and 
administrative labors of his manhood, describ- 
ing the rise of Prussia and the relation of the 
events of the reign to the history of the other 
nations. He attempts an elaborate appraisal 
of Frederick’s politics and reaches the conclu- 
sion that he is not entitled to the adjective 
Great. A little more enthusiasm for his hero 
would perhaps have made a more eloquent 
narrative, but the essentials in good propor- 
tion, carefully sifted and well described, are 
here. 


Prussia,. 
P. Putnam’s 


Life and Letters of H. Taine, translated from 
the French by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. pp. 330. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2 00 net. 


Two years ago we commented on the first 
series of these letters and the biographical 
sketch prefixed. This volume is made up: 
entirely of letters extending from 1853 to 1870: 
In a series of appendices other literary matter 
of interest for the study of Taine’s work is 
included. The different periods are indicated 
by brief sketches, which put us in touch with 
the circumstances under which the letters 
were written. Covering the period of Taine’s. 
maturity and addressed to family and friends, 
they contain matter of great literary and per- 
sonal interest. The translation retains much 
of the French charm of style. The absence of 
an index is a matter of real regret. 


VERSE 
Elizabethan Sonnets, 2 Psa pp. 448, 316, 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
These two volumes of : goo arranged edi- 
tion of Professor Arber’s ingatherings from 
English history and literature show the 
wealth of sonnets in the Elizabethan times. 
They are introduced by a new study of the old 
subject by Sidney Lee, which occupies over 
100 pages and which goes to show that these 
sonneteering poets were liberal borrowers— 
not to say, conveyors—from Petrarch and the 
other Italians. Few of these sonnets are fa- 
mous; others of them to our modern taste 
seem marred by affectations of style and 
thought, but the lover of poetry as well as 
the student of English will find many treas- 
ures in these pages. 

Poems, by Sir_ Lewis Morris. pp. 340. E. P. 

Dutton & Uo. 75 cents. 
An authorized selection of the poems of Sir 
Lewis Morris. The opportunity afforded to. 
book-lovers to possess themselves of the most 
representative writings by one of the best- 
known poets of the day in so rewarding a 
form is attractive. 

Kin o’ Ktaadn, b © cee F. Day. pp. 252. 

Small, Maynard «7 
The humor of these pei and character- 
izations is delightful. Mr. Day’s method of 
leading up by a short prose introduction to- 
his poetical sketch will remind the reader 
of the Bigelow Papers, and carries the reader 
pleasantly along from point to point. The 
Maine world, with its forests, mountains and 
sea, has found an interpreter, and the reader 
will take pleasure in the power and variety 
of a book which in unity and power is an 
advance on the author’s previous accomplish- 
ment. 


A Book of Verse, by John sae March. pp. 
55. Richard G. Badger. $1.00. 


Courage and the vision of the joy of life are 
in these verses. Mr. March has still much to 
learn of the self-restraint and possibilities of 
his art, but this refreshment at least he of- 
fers us. 

pp. 93. ms *s | abe sons, “Pzge —_ i gad 
By an English poet, pometeiena by strong 
national sentiment and a religious spirit. The 
stories and poems are addressed to men known 
for religious literature or service, such as St. 


John Howard, St. Wolman and St. John 
Wesley. 
Selections from the Religious Poems of Wil- 


lam C. Blaydes. on 248. 
Published by the author who says, “ The poet 
of the present day must not only be volumi- 
nous, but versatile; must not only blow his 
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own horn, but blow it loud.” He fulfills this 
ideal with a rich flow of language, in which, 
however, there is little evidence that he has 
mastered the meaning of words. He talks, 
for example, of “raising to the sky,’ ‘* This 
census of a thought that calls its fervor thine.” 
What Mr. Blaydes really means by these 
voluminous and versatile words, we must 
leave to our readers to guess. 


Poem Pictures, by Laura -~ Downing. pp. 
137. Richard Badger. $1.50. 
These poems show considerable versatility 
and have an easy movement. Their best 
point is in their humor. 


Songs of a Deeper Note, by Edmund Corliss 
Sherburne. pp. 106. Richard Badger. $1.50. 


FICTION 


thia’s Rebellion, by A. i. _pneene 

hs Chas. Scribner’ s Sons. $1.6 
The story of an engagement a marriage to 
which under maternal pressure a bright and 
very modern American girl agrees ina moment 
of pique. The interference of a friend brings 
the girl and her mother, the young man to 
whom she is engaged and the former lover 
under one roof on the Rhode Island shore. 
The natural result follows. By contrast the 
girl discovers that the young man to whom 
she is engaged is more or less of a fool. The 
contest in her mind between duty, aided by 
the strong will of her mother, and inclination 
is drawn with humor and sprightliness. Mr. 
Thomas has the art of telling a story interest- 
ingly and has made a pleasant book. 

Adria, a Tale ad Venice, by Alexander Nelson 

Hood. pp. 447. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 
The author is right in calling this a “ roman- 
tic narrative rather than a novel.” It is a 
slender thread of story interest which lightens 
the pages of description and history. The 
scene is Venice at the time of the Manin Re- 
public, but Mr. Hood is evidently an enthu- 
siast and has given us a noble picture of 
Manin. 


Pp. 


My Li’l’ Angelo, by Anna eae Condict. 

pp. 182. D. Appleton & Co. $1.2 
Humor and pathos are well blended in this 
story of the unwilling adoption of a little fire- 
brand of a child into a rigidly set and unhu- 
morous household. Mrs. Clockett’s transfor- 
mation from an unpleasantly conscientious 
and disagreeable person into a real mother to 
her own children is cleverly and on the whele 
convincingly drawn. The reader will follow 
the’story with alternate amusement and sym- 
pathy. © 

Azalim, a Romance of Old Judea, by > naa 

Ashton, Bp. 335. L.C. Page & Co, $1.50 

Queen Jezebel is the heroine of this too lurid 
romance. She makes a compact with the in- 
fernal powers by which she is to become the 
daughter and the wife ofa king. After a love 
affair with a handsome Jewish captive, she 
makes her way through enormous deeds of 
melodramatic evil to the accomplishment of 
her purpose by marriage with Ahab. 

Doris Farrand’s Vongttoa, by Pansy. 

iaes Pub. Co. $1. 
Those who are uene with Pansy’s juve- 
nile books will know what to expect in this 
novel of a maturer age. Its moral atmosphere 
is that of evangelical Christianity, and it deals 
with American girls and their lovers and the 
problems of their lives in the conditions of a 
coeducational college town. 


pp. 334. 


PHILOSOPHY 


The Elements of Moral Tetcesphy, » «t Mohit 
Chandra Sen, M.A. pp. 226. n & 
Co. $1.25 net. 

Lectures delivered at Calcutta University by 

the professor of moral philosophy in Ripon 

College. The author aims to demonstrate the 

idealistic view of ethics and closely follows 

Seth. The sanction for morality is not in 

pleasure or self-conquest, but in self-realiza- 

tion. The defects of the hedonistic and rig- 
oristic theories are critically outlined, and the 
merit of the eudemonistic theory emphasized. 

The author holds that his classification of 

systems is also a classification of methods, 

and finds a unique ethical method in a combi- 
nation of the psychological, biological and 
historical. The arrangement is logical, and 
the comparative exposition of different sys- 
tems helpful to students. 
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A Primer of iy ttipoophy, by A. 
Ph. pp. Dutton & Go. 


Ragpeess. 
cents 

i Fg 
A remarkable piece of work, condensing into 
brief space, with clearness of thought and 
brightness of style, an elementary treatise on 
the nature and history of philosophy. The 
reader must not imagine that it has been an 
easy task, or refuse admiration to a result 
which is at once so unpretending and so help- 
ful. The writer’s hope ‘‘of providing an in- 
troduction to philosophy in as brief a compass 
and in as accurate form as are compatible 
with clearness, trueness and that faithfulness 
to truth which is the last and best lesson of 
the philosophers,’’ is justified by the results 
of his endeavor. 

Descartes, Spinoza, and & New Phiiosophy, 


by James Iverach, M.A., D.D. pp. 242 
ported by Charles ‘seribner’ s Sons. $1.25. 


The arrangement of this exposition could 
hardly be more excellent. The writer not 
only has a succinct style, but one which con- 
ducts rather than breaks the philosophical 
current. He opens with an interesting sketch 
of the historical conditions under which the 
Cartesian principles arose. Although the 
tendency of the Middle Ages to accept truth 
on authority was hardly formative, there was 
another inconsistent tendency which is over- 
looked and which anticipated the new philos- 
ophy, namely, the Augustinian doctrine of the 
certainty of inner experience. The writer, 
after giving the steps of the argument of the 
first thinker, traces their complete representa- 
tion in the system of the second. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
the Fireside, by Charles ne. pp. 

becluve. Phillips & Co. $1.( 
The author of The Simple Life tere The Better 
Way is assured of an audience in America and 
has a soil already prepared for these thought- 
ful teachings on the home and the closer 
family relationships. Only now and then is 
one reminded that the point of view is that of 
a Frenchman, for he deals with universal sen- 
timents and discusses home problems, faults 
and misunderstandings with a simplicity and 
directness which go straight home to every 
reader. He holds up ideals of family affec- 
tion and helpfulness which ought to stimulate 
parent and child, wife and husband, brother 
and sister. Here and there are happy little 
autobiographical touches and incidents. If 
less intimate than The Better Way, these 
papers show the same sympathetic insight 
into the human heart and appeal to all that is 
tenderest and best in us. 

Mankind in the Making, by H. G. pp. 

400. Charles Scribner’s ons. $1. 
The world is a great birthplace. To promote 
sound births and sound growth is the real 
business, only dimly apprehended, of social 
and political institutions. We must prepare 
for succeeding generations, which shall pre- 
pare yet more carefully for still better genera- 
tions to follow. The family, thus, is the cen- 
tral point in any right social scheme. This is 
Mr. Wells’s starting point. From it he criti- 
cises present democracy and describes a 
“new republicanism’? which by improved 
educational and political methods shall help 
to make a better race of men. His book is the 
most interesting and suggestive study of social 
improvement that has appeared since Looking 
Backward, and is more rational and practical 
than that brilliant work. 

Women’s Ways of Earning Money, her 

Cynthia Westover iter pp. 278. a 

Barnes & Co. $1.00 n 
The most useful book we this class we have 
ever seen. It bears the marks of practicality 
and common sense and goes straight to the 
point without wasting\words. The untrained 
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Wells. 
50 net. 


woman, who is really willing to work, will. 


find an abundance of plain advice and sugges- 
tions, founded on Mrs. Alden’s wide personal 
experience. 

The Tariff, by William ee. pp. 260. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 
This review of the history of. tariff legislation 
in the United States from 1312 to 1896 was pre- 
pared by Mr. McKinley before his first nomi- 
nation to the presidency. It takes up the 
story in detail from the protectionist’s point 
of view, bristles with statistics and makes a 
strong plea for the protection policy. It has 
been carefully edited and is made available 
for campaign purposes and for the student by 
a copious index. 





The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Aug. 28, Sunday. 
Acts 18: 1-11. 
Husband and wife, dealers in dye-stuffs, 

had been driven from Rome by a decree of the 

Emperor Claudius. This seems like Paul’s 

last attempt to put his whole energy into 

work for his own people. When the claims of 

Jesus made the Jews blaspheme, with a dra- 

matic gesture he expressed the growing con- 

viction that his mission was to the Gentiles. 

Corinth was one of the most corrupt of the 

Grecian cities, yet Christ reveals to Paul that 

he has much people there. In the most dis- 

couraging social conditions there is need and 
room for Christ. 


Aquila and Priscilla.— 


Aug. 29. 
12-23. 
Gallio was a type of the dignified and some- 

what contemptuous Roman magistrate. He 

was the brother of Seneca, the philosopher, 
and finally became a victim of Nero’s suspi- 
cion. He was perhaps not unwilling to have 
these turbulent Jews beaten by the mob. 

Yet if a charge of evil conduct could have 

been proved against Paul, Gallio’s punish- 

ment would have been swift and stern. 


The Corinthian Riot.—Acts 138: 


Aug. 30. Apollos.—Acts 18: 24-28; 19: 1-7. 

Apollos was mighty in the Scriptures. Most 
men who have done great work for Christ 
have been steeped in Bible thought and lan- 
guage. There is no training for mind or 
spirit like wide and deep acquaintance with 
the Word of God. 


Aug. 31. Success in Ephesus.—Acts 19: 8-22. 

Paul’s return to Asia brought him to thrae 
years of diligent pastoral work in one of the 
great Greek cities. The cult of Diana was 
rather Asiatic than Greek, centering about a 
stone, possibly a meteorite, which was said to 
have descended from heaven. One must turn 
to the back streets of a town like Boston, 
with their palm readers and clairvoyants, or to 
the devil worship and witch doctors of an 
African village to realize the state of slavery 
to the magicians in which a large part of the 
ancient world spent its days. 


Sept. 1. 
23-41. 
If Paul’s good news was true there was no 

place for Diana of the Ephesians. Note the 

width of their claim. All Asia and the in- 
habited earth worshiped Diana. The fear of 
the Roman power hung over the town clerk. 

Magistrates were responsible, and the one 

intolerable thing was civil tumult. 


Diana of the Ephesians.—Acts 19: 


Sept. 2. Luke Joins Paul.—Acts 20: 1-16. 
After the sixth verse with its first person 
plural we must add to this catalogue of Paul’s 
traveling companions the name of Luke, the 
beloved physician, the author of the Gospel 
and the Acts. Paul could now travel from 
church to church. Note the human touches 
—the long preaching, the smoking lamps in 
the close upper chamber, the boy in the win- 
dow fallen asleep and falling out. One would 
like to know the subsequent history of the 
lad who came so close to the great apostle. 


Sept. 3. 
38. 
The elders of the church were the associated 

presbyters or ministers in all departments of 

its spiritual life. Compare for the variety of 

ministerial office and calling 1 Cor. 12: 4-11. 

Paul’s security for these ministers and their 

flock was not in fortunate events or outward 

triumph, but in the presence and the power of 

God. Here is one of the few words of Jesus 

not recorded in the gospels, a motto for all 

Christian people— “‘ It is more blessed to give 

than to receive.’’ The benediction of Paul’s 

blessing and prayer must have lingered always 
with these leaders of the Ephesian church. 


Farewell in Ephesus.—Acts 20: 17- 
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The Value of the Summer Conference 


“* Why should we have to have such places 
as Northfield and Silver Bay? ’’ asked an ear- 
nest woman the other day. ‘‘ Why must peo- 
ple go away from their own churches to get 
uplift and inspiration? Doesn’t it make them 
dissatisfied with their pastors and the regular 
ministrations of the churches and breed a 
craving for the big mass meeting, the address 
that simply stirs the emotions and the society 
of eminent spiritual leaders rather than that 
of one’s ordinary fellow Christians? ’’ What 
say you, reader, to this criticism? Is the sum- 
mer religious convention an unmixed blessing? 
We invite brief answers to this query.—The 
Congregationalist, July 30. 


Beneds New Love and Teal for the 
Home Church 


Has any one church all the best methods of 
working and a perfect spiritual life, so that 
its members can learn nothing by going else- 
where”? If there be any such, would it not be 
# great blessing for its members to meet in 
conference with those from other imperfect 
churches to teach them? For a conference is 
not all for getting, but for giving as well. 

And is there not wholesome inspiration in 
meeting with God’s noblemen. and gentle- 
women, who show us the power and the 
beauty of a consecrated life? True, there 
may be in weak men and women, sometimes, 
too great dependence upon these spiritual 
leaders, but are they not the exceptions, by 
whom the effect of the conference must not 
be judged’ 

So long as the emphasis in summer confer- 
ences is not upon emotional meetings or the 
moving of people in masses, but upon the call 
to individual service, so long as men and 
women are taught there to study the Bible for 
themselves and to become personally ac- 
quainted with Jesus of Nazareth, I doubt if 
the result is to be dissatisfaction with condi- 
tions at home. Rather, it will be a new love 
for the home church as a field for service. 

It is significant that in the final alumnie 
meeting of the Student Y. W. C. A. Confer- 
ence at Silver Bay this year, when many 
alumnz told how they expected to live out the 
conference during the coming winter, more 
than half were going home to Sunday school 
classes, to mission study classes and other 
church activities, to put new life into them. 
And there was an eagerness for the service, 
too. 

If pastors and church members have a keen 
interest in those who have attended confer- 
ences, give them a warm welcome upon their 
return and co-operate with them in carrying 
out suggestions which they bring back, these 
summer conferences will subserve, as they 
should, the normal church life. 

EMILY D. HUNTINGTON, 
Y. W. C. A. Gen. Sec. 

Passaic, N. J. 


Supplies a Healthful Change 


Conventions such as those at Northfield and 
Silver Bay are open to the criticism suggested 
in a recent issue of The Congregationalist. 
One of their greatest dangers lies in the tend- 
ency to mere emotionalism, a tendency which 
was, however, held in check at Silver Bay by 
the leaders. They repeatedly cautioned the 
delegates against attending too many of the 
exercises, and emphasized the fact that the 
various phases of the convention were not an 
end in themselves, but were valuable only in 
proportion as they worked out subsequently 
in the practical Christlike service of those who 
participated in them. 

The “big mass meeting” is helpful as a 
demonstration of the power of a multitude 
united in a spirit of devotion; yet, valuable as 


A Group of Personal Testimonies 


it is, it does not necessarily create a craving 
to attend such meetings exclusively. The 
pastor of one’s own church has the same 
spirit and aim as the spiritual leaders who 
address conventions, and does a similar work 
through drawing inspiration and power from 
the same source. Why, then, should one be 
dissatisfied with him or with the regular min- 
istrations of one’s own church, which fur- 
nishes specific examples of many problems 
which were stated in more general terms at 
the convention? 

We need to go away occasionally from our 
own churches to other churches or to some 
great religious gathering for the same reason 
that we need an occasional visit to homes and 
scenes other than our own, because, being 
human, we require a change of air and food 
and society and horizon for both body and 
soul. Returning with new alertness and vigor 
after such a change, we should resume our 
work in a spirit of appreciation and loyalty. 

Pittsford, Vt. C, M. GILBERT. 


A Working Pastor’s Transformation 
of Opinion 

Several years ago, rather under protest, I 
was persuaded to give just three days to the 
Northfield conference. In spite of an inher- 
ited conservative temper, my own thinking 
was strongly intluenced by men belonging to 
the liberal school, and it seemed as if only 
irritation could result from listening to the 
dogmatic assertions sure to issue from such a 
stronghold of orthodoxy. Brethren, if you 
discover a similar disposition in yourselves, 
by all means go to Northfield and become rid, 
as I did, of an unfortunate delusion. Dog- 
matic assertions? Why, there are none. 

The wide charity shown by Mr. Morgan, 
his tolerance for all who could not assent to 
his opinions; and the courteous, sweet-spir- 
ited F. B. Meyer, simply disarmed me. My 
critical mood was banished and has never re- 
turned. If you are a stalwart supporter of 
Higher Criticism and the new, theology, and 
possibly a little condescending to those who 
cannot accept your opinion, go to Northfield, 
not in the least to be converted, but to learn 
how to hold to your views, delivered from 
malice and all uncharitableness. Go, if you 
must, in a hostile mood; for you cannot possi- 
bly retain it in that atmosphere. Sorry 
enough when my three days were over, I 
returned to my parish a wiser and a humbler, 
if not a sadder man. A little chastening is 
good for all of us. 

The next summer, with more than a week 
before me, I found myself attending the con- 
ference with an expectant mind and a serene 
heart, to find all my impressions of the pre- 
vious year confirmed and my anticipations 
more than realized. We ministers have so 
much preaching to do that it isa positive de- 
light now and then to sit as listeners. If the 
matter set before us is rather poor, we have 
the privilege and pleasure of criticism; and if 
it is of the best, we can enjoy it with hearty 
appreciation. 

With Morgan and Meyer once more the 
chief speakers, the conference was rich in 
good things. They provided no milk for 
babes, but meat for full-grown men. 

I have said there was no irritating dogma- 
tism at Northfield. It was true of those three 
days, but it cannot be truthfully said that it 
is never present. I fancy that Mr. Moody, 
who is the quiet and forceful presiding genius, 
would be content to rest his defense on the 
principle that he who is without sin among us 
may cast the first stone. Besides, it is easy, 
if you find yourself seriously disturbed, to 
leave the Auditorium and regain your serenity 


by demonstrating to some congenial soul how 
absurd are the views so vehemently and dog- 
matically urged by the speaker. If the dem- 
onstration, though very convincing, seems to 
halt a bit, there is great comfort in denounc- 
ing the interpretations given of Scripture as 
utterly preposterous. 

But it is seldom that any speaker lacks the 
discretion necessary to preserve the peace; 
while Mr. Morgan and Mr. Meyer always en- 
list the sympathy of their audiences, even when 
they do not compel their assent. The word 
**compel ” is used advisedly and with its us- 
ual significance undiminished; for I have 
never heard a man whose preaching so power- 
fully gripped me as that of Dr. Morgan. 

There are other speakers you cannot afford 
to miss. Among them is the genial Dr. Teunis 
Hamlin of Washington, who always ad- 
dresses the conference once a year; you are 
sure to receive from him a broad, helpful, 
sane message—eminently practical and sug- 
gestive. Then there are those from whom you 
do not know what to expect; they are wander- 
ers from home, but as one hears them, he is 
not infrequently as richly rewarded as are 
those who entertain angels unawares. Such 
was my experience this summer when I went 
to hear Rev. Robert A. Hume of India. The 
gospel story I have never heard given so 
sweetly, so simply, so persuasively. He is to 
be in America for a year, and if you can in- 
duce him to tell your church how he sought 
to help the Hindu carpenter to become ac- 
quainted with God, you will bring a pleasure 
and a blessing to all who hear him, for which 
they will always be grateful. 

Another discovery has further enhanced the 
joys of Northfield for me. You will find, 
as do all the other pilgrims, that you are 
one of a colony of most delightful people. 
For the most part, they add to a deeply reli- 
gious spirit a refinement and culture not al- 
ways much in evidence at other popular sum- 
mer resorts. 

Even the most conventional drop somewhat 
of their reserve; strangers soon become ac- 
quaintances, and sometimes acquaintanceship 
ripens into the warmest friendships. Indeed 
I owe to Northfield my intimacy with a sturdy 
High Churchman, who looks with wonder 
upon my unyielding Congregationalism. 

Before I went to Northfield I had learned 
that the conference was held in one of the 
loveliest spots of the Connecticut Valley. But 
my great discovery was that the spirit of 
Northfield had cast a spell upon hills and dales, 
brooks, rivers and woods, and dominated the 
whole region. If you receive a message from 
God in the Auditorium, you will go into the 
country and behold him in an open vision. 
For miles about, on every side, the place is 
full of the Spirit of God. 

Soin spite of the innumerable addresses it 
is a restful spot; and he who spends a part of 
his vacation there will go back to his work 
with his faith quickened by fellowship with 
men whose confidence in God knows no bounds, 
and who have entered into an inheritance of 
faith, peace and joy. 

Why do I continue to goto Northfield? It is 
all summed up in this—I have been there be- 
fore. 


Woodstock, Vt. FRANK C, PUTNAM. 


Sets a Pace for Life 


Is the summer religious convention an un- 
mixed blessing? 

Inasmuch as it is an uplift and inspirer to 
better things and sets the pace of life, it is. 
One goes to these conventions somewhat lack- 
ing in vitality and force, and he returns a 
quickened and keener man. 





| xu | 
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Here, for instance, is a woman with a griev- 
ance. She is somewhat cultured, reads good 
literature and receives her inspiration from 
the brains of writers who command high 
prices for three or four articles each year. 
She demands that ministers be more alive to 
the times and -preach on themes of interest 
to live people. From her standpoint she is 
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right. Unfortunately, however, down in our 
backwoods we have to employ on small sal- 
aries men who must give their best fifty-two 
times a year. 

These are present conditions which we do 
not seek to gainsay but to improve. These 
summer conventions become a blessing, a liv- 
ing picture of life and its continued contrasts, 
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To see one who is wiser than ourselves, to 
know one who is better, healthier than onur- 
selves, is a stimulating experience. They give 
one lessons, also, which can be carried home 
to farm and merchandise, to kitchen and 
church. They make a low life more difficult 
and a high life easier. 


Scotland, Ct. G. F. Wrieur. 





A Rallying Center for Con- 
gregationalists of the Interior 








The Summer Assem 


Michigan 


By Rev. J. H. Chandler, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


bly at Frankfort, 


Features of the Fourth An- 
nual Session and a Forecast 
of the Future :: s: 3: 3 











That this latest expression of the desire 
for closer fellowship between Congregational 
churches has vitality is shown by the fact that 
in the four years of its existence it has en- 
dured two transplantings without suffering 
any check in growth or influence. For the 
first two years it met under the tuition of 
President King and Dean Bosworth of Ober- 
linstat Lakeside, O., near Cleveland. Last 
year it moved its teachers and Ohio constitu- 
ency to Pottawattamie Point on the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan, seventy miles from 
Chicago, and received numerous additions 
from other interior states as far west as Ne- 
braska. There an interstate board of direc- 
tors was chosen and authorized to negotiate 
for a permanent home for the assembly. 
After careful deliberation the subcommittee 
upon site decided to follow the tide of summer 
travel to upper Michigan, and Frankfort, one 
of the northern harbors and the terminus of 
the Ann Arbor Railroad, was chosen. 

In this happy region, it is said, the August 
sun never smites, the mosquito never invades 
and the inhabitant never says, I am sick with 
hay fever. Awaiting the building of a per- 
manent auditorium, the headquarters for meet- 
ings and lectures was a tent capable of seating 
about 900 people. Those who came from re- 
gions where heat was to be escaped were not 
disappointed, for the lake air seemed to have 
all the frosty freshness of October, and part 
of the time, at least, men listened to lectures 
clad in winter overcoats, if they had been 
thoughtful enough to provide for the possibil- 
ities of summer in the north country. 

As a natural result there was little of sum- 
mer languor about the assembly. The easy 
friendliness that goes with hours of lounging 
on the beach or in the grove was lacking, and 
in its place was somewhat of the business at- 
mosphere of convention goers in the working 
time of the year. 

But amid this pretty strenuous round of 
lecture going there were hours of relaxation 
and inspiration in evening walks along the 
fine beach, with rewarding visions of splendid 
sunsets over the green waters; in frequent ex- 
cursions on Lake Crystal, a considerable body 
of water adjacent to the assembly grounds, as 
the name indicates of marvelous purity and 
surrounded by towering bluffs and virgin 
forests; and in the more ordinary pleasures of 
tennis, golf and going a-fishing. 

As heretofore, the forenoons were given to 
Bible lectures. The great change in the 
assembly program was in theinstruction. In 
previous years President King and Dean Bos- 
worth have come at the beginning and stayed 
to the end, and they have made themselves 
accessible in personal contact in addition to 
what they have donein the ways of formal 
instruction. This year no one teacher was in 
the assembly from first to last, and short terms 
in the office of teacher and the choice of the 
largest topics for discussion made the work 
too scrappy to produce the best impression. 

The lecturers from the seminaries, Drs. 
Rhees Lloyd, formerly of Pacific, Beardslee 
of Hartford and Stevens of Yale, are all men 
mighty in the Scriptures, and their work was 
able. Pre King, however, had this ad- 
vantage: héconfined himself toa few chapters 
in the Gospels, the Sermon on the Mount; and 
his large experience with the impatience of 


college classes has taught him to gauge what 
he tries to impart by the receptivity of his 
auditors. 

The assembly audience is a challenge to the 
seminary professor to popularize his message 
without lowering its essential quality, for the 
management has bent the principal part of its 
energies to securing in the attendance a large 
element of the working laity of our churches. 

To secure this end the best days of the ses- 
sion, the central Saturday and Sunday, were 
given toa consideration of Christian Endeavor 
interests; and a feast of good things outside 
of Bible study was furnished in high class 
concerts under the direction of Prof. G. W. 
Hull of Toledo; popular lectures by Drs. F. W. 
Gunsaulus, Steiner and G. Frederick Wright; 
splendid missionary propagandism by Drs. 
J. F. Loba and Sydney Strong; lantern il- 
luminated travel talks by Dr. Bennett of Chi- 
cago and Rev. C. A. Payne of Milwaukee; 
and addresses of unusual interest by Rabbi 
Gries of Cleveland on The Jew in History and 
by Rey. A. A. Tanner of Toledo on The Man 
in Overalls. 

A significant feature of the young people’s 
rally was the place of leadership given to Rev. 
C. W. Brewbaker of the United Brethren and 
Rev. G. E. MacManiman of the Methodist 
Protestants. The cordial welcome on Aug. 14 
to these men, to President Elderdice of West- 
minster Seminary and to Bishop Mills of the 
United Brethren a week later is a sign of the 
spirit of the assembly towards the movement 
for organic union. In the same spirit of an 
open-door Congregational policy it gave the 
last hours of the session to President Plass 
of Washburn, speaking for the religious 
opportunity in Western colleges, and to Presi- 
dent Kirbye of Atlanta Seminary, speaking 
for the new Congregationalism among the 
white people of the South. 

The note of evangelism was heard in the 
message of Herbert L. Gale of Boston and of 
the new education in the conference conducted 
by Dr. Landrith of the R. K. A. In a word, 
it was a program worthy of a great assembly, 
and the audiences, including the incomers 
from the regions thereabout and the large 
summer hotel, The Frontenac, sometimes ex- 
ceeded the capacity of the tent. 

The preparation for the assembly has in- 
volved an immense amount of hard work, 
which has been principally borne by three 
men: Dr. H.C. Herring of Omaha, Neb., Rev. 
H. 8. Wannamaker of Elyria and Rev. J. H. 
Hall of Marblehead, O. With this triumvirate 
the local representative of the Ann Arbor 
Railroad, Mr. L. E. Vorce, co-operated heart- 
ily, and the townspeople generally evinced 
hearty interest in the success of the enter- 
prise. The people of Benzonia, our academy 
town ten miles distant on the eastern shore 
of Lake Crystal, came to the assembly in large 
numbers, and gave to the whole body of at- 
tendants a bounteous lunch on the occasion of 
an excursion to town and school which was 
the great outing of the assembly as a whole. 

The sermon with which President George 
of Chicago Seminary opened the assembly 
made a deep impression, and Dr. J. A. Adams’s 
message on the following Sunday was char- 
acteristic and cogent. But to those who have 
the affairs of the assembly most at heart the 
service which gave most occasion for thought 


was held on the Sunday evening of Aug. 7, 
when Dr. Herring presided and several speak - 
ers at his request furnished a symposium 
upon the assembly’s purpose and prospects. 
Inductive Bible Study; Evangelism; The Cul- 
tivation of Interdenominational Fellowship 
Looking towards Organic Union; a National 
Congregational Gathering to be a Chautauqua 
and a Northfield in One—combining the edu- 
cational and inspirational in happy union— 
these were the principal ideals presented, and 
it is fortunate that there were no more. 

Along the line in which it started the assem- 
bly has been a success and has gained already 
a loyal constituency. There is a good number 
who believe in the assembly as providentially 
born and providentially led to a permanent 
home whose natural attractions far surpass 
river and lakeside at Northfield, Chautauqua 
or Winona. Whatever these places now fa- 
mous possess, they all lack the wonder and 
the majesty of the presence of the great in- 
land sea, and it will certainly have its influ- 
ence on the spiritual atmosphere of this new 
place of religious pilgrimage. 

The greatest source of danger to the new en- 
terprise seems to be in the multiplicity of ideals 
which have come in with the new location. 
If the assembly is allowed to grow normally 
along lines on which it began, it hardly seems 
possible that it can come to naught, If the 
temptation to boom the enterprise brings in 
conflicting aims, then may follow a confusion 
of tongues and the doom of Babel. 

The future of the assembly at Frankfort isa 
possibility in which we are all interested. If 
it may not have the continued leadership of 
its first teachers from Oberlin, we devoutly 
hope that a double portion of their spirit may 
come to those who shall follow them in restor- 
ing the Bible to this generation. 


An American Doing Valiant 
Service in Europe 


Volunteer Christian workers who pay their 
own bills are not common. A notable exam- 
ple is Rev. Horace Dutton, an American Con- 
gregational minister known in the vicinity of 
Boston and recently connected with Berkeley 
Temple, who for two years has worked on 
the continent of Europe in the interests of the 
Christian Endeavor movement. During the 
first year he was in Italy, visiting the Wal- 
densian and Italian Free Protestant churches 
and forming a number of societies. A na- 
tional Italian association was organized, with 
a Waldensian pastor for president and repre- 
sentatives of five different Protestant denomi- 
nations as trastees. From Italy he went to 
France, Scandinavia, Finland, Germany, Swit- 
zerland and the Balkan states, arousing and 
encouraging the native Christian Endeavorers. 

The result of his journeyings was a large 
European delegation to the British National 
Christian Endeavor Convention. Twelve dif- 
ferent countries were represented. Mr. Dut- 
ton’s belief is that Christian Endeavor is one 
of the most potent agencies for reviving the 
churches of Europe. He hopes later to or- 
ganize a European work with headquarters in 
Geneva. M. D. 8. G. 
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Why Not a Male Choir 


BY LEE MCCRAE, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


While many of our churches mourn the ab- 
sence of young men in their audiences or la- 
ment their fewness, in other congregations, 
usually those of the West and South, they are 
present in goodly numbers. To hold their in- 
terest is, rightfully, a matter of no little con- 
cern to the pastors. 

Why not havea choir, as large as possible, 
wholly of men? No music is more popular 
than that of a well-trained male quartet, and 
no singing more inspiring than that of a body 
of men; so, under good leadership, the chorus 
would not only be a novelty but effective music 
could be rendered. Certainly it would hold 
the singers and attract others to the church. 

All over our cities there are young men liv- 
ing in boarding houses to whom Sunday is a 
day of ennui. Someare little acquainted in the 
town; others respect themselves or their early 
training too much to make it a day of sport, 
and they have no taste for loafing about the 
streets. They have gotten out of the habit of 
churchgoing, and feel that the church has no 
interest in them, nothing of interest for them. 
The pendulum is at the point where it is easily 
swung in either direction. 

The male choir would furnish a good excuse 
for a call upon such men and an invitation 
to join it, or, if not singers, to come and listen, 
would no doubt bring many of them in for at 
least an occasional service. For the majority 
of young men love music, and numbers of 
them, never known as singers except by their 
chums or roommates, have good voices. 

In a house in a Southern city last winter 
twenty-three young men boarded, only two of 
whom were churchgoers. When one would 
pick up a guitar or banjo the whole crowd 
would break forth lustily in any song that hap- 
pened to be started. Usually, of course, it 
was some popular street song, but they would 
join in an old hymn with equal fervor. 

One chilly Sunday night, just as they fin- 
ished Rock of Ages, one of them exclaimed, 
“* Let’s go tochurch somewhere, boys!” ‘ All 
right!’’ ‘*Where?’? ‘*‘Where do they have 
good music? ”’ were the quick replies. About 
ten wentinabody. Alas! there was some af- 
fected singing from a mixed quartet, a solo 
full of trills, and some unfamiliar hymns given 
out by the pastor. The effect was unmistak- 
able; the ten were restless toa degree. Fin- 
ally, however, the old favorite, ‘“‘ Jesus, lover 
of my soul,’”’ was announced and the visitors 
sang it heartily. On the way home one ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Good meeting, wasn’t it!’”’ The fa- 
miliar tune had saved the day. 

The Church needs such young men almost as 
much as they need it. Why not a male choir? 





A Ministers’ Reading Circle 


BY REV. T. H. WARNER, WHITEHALL, MICH. 


The Muskegon Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches in Michigan has twelve 
churches upon its roll. Only two of these 
churches pay more than $600 salary. 

The ministers of the association wanted to 
read the best of the new books. With their 
small salaries this seemed an impossibility. 
But the organization of a reading circle 
brought the impossible within the range of 
possibility. 

The plan is this. A committee of two man- 
ages the circle. The committee writes each 
minister and asks him to name the books he 
would like to read. From the lists sent in the 
committee selects as many books as there are 
ministers. Each minister purchases the book 
assigned to him by the committee. On the 
first day of the month following, each mem- 
ber forwards his book to the next member on 
the list, and receives a book himself. In this 
way the books travel round the circle and 
eventually return to the purchasers. 

By this plan each minister reads a new book 


every month at an average cost of fifteen cents, 
the postage on the book. 

During the three years of the circle’s ex- 
istence the following books have been read or 
are in process of reading: 


Two Thousand Years of Missions before Carey, 
Barnes. 

Modern Criticism and the Teaching of the Old 
Testament, Smith. 

The Boy Problem, Forbush. 

What Is Christianity? Harnack. 

The Biblical Theology of the New Testament, 
Gould 

Apologetics, Bruce. 

Psychology of Religion, Starbuck. 

Great Poets and Their Theology, Strong. 

Through Science to Faith, Smyth. 

The Death of Christ, Denney. 

The Simple Life, Wagner. 

The Supreme Leader, Denio. 

Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School, Bur- 
ton and Matthews. 

The Roots of Christian Teaching in the Old Tes- 
tament, Barton. 

The Religion of a Mature Mind, Coe. 

The Leavening of the Nation, Clark. 

The Growing Revelation, Bradford. 

History of the Christian Church, Moncrief. 

The Atonement and the Modern Man, Denney. 

Jesus Christ and the Social Question, Peabody. 

Extempore Prayer, Talling. 

Ultimate Conceptions of Faith, Gordon. 

The History of Christian Preaching, Pattison. 

St. Paul, Sabatier. 

The Vocal and Literary Interpretation of the 
Bible, Curry. 

The Ascent of the Soul, Bradford. 


Additional interest is added to the circle by 
having some of the books reviewed at each 
meeting of the association. The circle has 
been a great success. The members are en- 
thusiastic and their interest is constantly grow- 
ing. 

The advantages of the plan are these: (1) 
It enables ministers to read the new books at 
a nominal cost. (2) It cultivates the habit 
of systematic reading. (3) It furnishes fresh 
and vital themes for the association meetings. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
3Y REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 4-10. New Courage for New 
Work. Psalm 144: 1-15; Acts 28: 15. 
While it is true, as Susan Cooledge so beau- 
tifully puts it in the poem beginning, 
Every day is a new beginning, 
Every morn is a world made new, 
we realize more keenly the newness of oppor- 
tunity when one calendar year glides into an- 
other, or when, after our summer vacation, 
we enter upon autumnal duties. We need 
these fresh beginnings. That is why life is 
divided off into periods. The letting go and 
the taking hold again are alike important. 
Each experience brings its own peculiar in- 
centive to noble living. 





Let us think of the new work, not vaguely, 
but definitely. What specific new things can 
we doin the way of Christian service? What 
new means may we use to foster our own 
spiritual life? Shall we make some friend the 
special object of prayer? S»vall we undertake 
more regular Bible study? Shall we lend our 
strength to some lagging church or Christian 
enterprise? Shall we try to master some sin 
or weakness that has long beset us? Noone 
can answer these questions for another. The 
main thing is not to scatter our fire. It is bet- 
ter, also, to narrow the choice to one or two, 
rather than to undertake to cover too much 
ground. 





And let us not fail, whatever we undertake, 
to carry it through until June, 1905, or until 
the time when our next let-up shall come. 
Perhaps some of our efforts ought never to be 
relaxed while life lasts. In fact, this element 
of persistency in Christian service counts 
powerfully. Most pastors sorrow because 
many of their so-called workers are so inter- 
mittent. They will do a certain thing one 
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Sunday or two, or for .one prayer meeting 
night or for two, but when it comes to being 
responsible for a definite task, in season and 
out of season, rain or shine, company or no 
company, social engagements or no social en- 
gagements, they cannot be relied upon. 





But perhaps we are not called upon to enter 
some new field, but to go on with familiar du- 
ties. Well, then, throw over them the glory 
which may come from imagining them to be 
new. You are to sit at the same desk where 
you have sat many years; you are to teach the 
Sunday school class which has already often 
baffled and perplexed you; you are to keep 
right on with human associations whose 
power to irritate you already know too well. 
But can you not begin this autumn just as if 
you never had faced these problems before? 
Think how a new worker stationed at your 
post would behave! What powers of initia- 
tive he would bring to bear! How alert, force- 
ful and interested he might be! It is possible 
for you to command your powers so that you 
shall be practically a new man, dealing more 
vigorously than ever with old tasks and old 
problems. As Dr. Gladden puts it, ‘‘Chris- 
tianity is not doing uncommon things, but do- 
ing common things in an uncommon way.” 


But hold! Is it possible after all? Paul said 
it was. He could do all things through Christ, 
who strengthened him. David said it was, 
who found that the Lord was to him strength 
and fortress, high tower and shield and de- 
liverer. The happiest experience which can 
come to any man this autumn is to be driven 
back by the difficulties and hardships of his 
Christian service to the hiding place of his 
strength. We have not begun to fathom the 
sources of our courage. There is money 
enough in our Heavenly Father’s bank and to 
spare, if we are only willing to draw upon it. 





The Rights of Missionaries 
in Turkey 


American missionaries and American 
merchants both found their applications 
for permits to build, to repair or to travel 
denied. An American in the employ of 
an American missionary board was de- 
nied a permit to travel and preach, where 
an Englishman in the employ of the same 
board obtained a permit without diffi- 
peng i To the United States the mission- 
os oard is simply an American corpo- 
ration, carrying on work recognized by 
treaty and denied its right under the 
treaty because it is American. The re- 
ligious character of the work has nothing 
to do with it one way or the other. An 
American citizen neither gains rights nor 
loses them by becoming a missionary. 
Our Government cannot ask one and it 
oeenee permit the other.—Philadelphia 

ress. 





Turks complain that the foreign mis- 
sions in their territory are centers of 
revolutionary agitation. Both in Ar- 
menia and Bulgaria, they declare, the 
periodical disturbances are due in part 
to the influence, indirect no doubt, of the 
Christian mission schools. 

The missionaries deny that they favor 
revolution in any way, and they are to be 
credited with absolute sincerity. Yet the 
distrust of the Turkish Government is 
well founded, to a large degree. Chris- 
tian missions from countries like the 
United States, England and France can- 
not help being, in one way or another, 
an influence hostile to Moslem civiliza- 
tion and to the rule of the Turk. Indeed, 
such missions would not be worth their 
salt were they not a hostile influence.— 
Springfield Republican. 





In the Egyptian department of the British 
Museum is a wooden doll which was found in 
the sarcophagus of a little royal princess who 
died three centuries before Christ. Her baby 


fingers still clasped it when the mummy wrap- 


pings were unfolded. 
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Cheshire County Chat 


Recent Broadsides have not lifted Cheshire County 
into marked prominence, but the reason is obvious. 
It lies in the southwestern part of New Hampshire, 
crowded against the Massachusetts state line and 
the Connecticut River by the granite hills above and 
around it. The first wave of the Broadside sweep- 
ing up from the old Bay State just curls Cheshire 
‘County up on the Connecticut and sweeps north- 
‘ward. 

THE CALL OF MONADNOCK 

But out of the foam she comes back with a snap. 
There she is, and no mistaking her. Old Monad- 
nock takes care of that. It is most appropriate that 
our ministerial association should take the title of 
Monadnock, for all the history, tradition and senti- 
ment of this section—material, literary, religious— 
gladly yield royal homage to this grand old moun- 
tain. 

Especially appropriate is such homage at this de- 
lightful season, when the farmhouses, hotels and 
summer cottages all over the county are filled with 
rest seekers who have yielded to the mysterious 
wooings of the gruff old giant. Some prominent 
Congregationalists are among these victims: Dr. 
C. E. Jefferson summers at Fitzwilliam, Miss Ellen 
M. Stone at Westmoreland, Rev. Messrs. W. 0. 
Conrad of Fitchburg and E. W. Phillips of Worces- 
‘ter at Nelson, Dr. C. H. Talmage of Taunton at 
Marlboro, Rev. L. B. Chase of Lysander, N. Y., at 
West Swanzey. Many of these men are not only 
welcome worshipers but generous helpers of the 
local churches. Dr. Jefferson will preach one Sun- 
lay at Fitzwilliam, Dr. Talmage at Marlboro and 
Rev. L. B. Chase at First Church, Keene. 


MISSIONARY INTEREST 


Missionary interest is receiving special stimula- 
tion in this county, and there is some evidence of 
the vital growth of the missionary sentiment that 
prays with earnestness and gives with intelligence. 

First Church, Keene, challenges the missionary 
zeal of the county to emulation by assuming the 
support of two missionaries in China. A circular 
letter sent to all the churches by a special commit- 
tee representing the American Board through Rev. 
E. P. Drew urges us to attempt a 50 per cent. in- 
‘crease in our foreign missionary offerings. Rev. 
‘Spencer Snell of Talladega, Ala , went through the 
county in the spring, and by his tactful but telling 
plea for his race and illuminating addresses on the 
work of thé A. M. A. stimulated new interest in the 
work of that noble society. 

A hopeful work among the Finnish people who 
labor in our mills and quarries was initiated some 
months ago. Special credit for starting the work is 
‘due Rev. L. B. Tenney of Nelson and Harrisville, 
who first began to address the Finns at Harrisville 
through an interpreter and afterwards enlisted the 
interest of the Monadnock Association and State 
Secretary Hillman. 

Johan Homi, a student of the theological semi- 
nary that Rev. Karl F. Henrikson of West Quincy, 
Mass., conducts, has preached to the Finns of Har- 
risville, Marlboro and Fitzwilliam through the 
spring, and is settled with his family for the sum- 
mer at Harrisville, acting as pastor at large to all 
the Finns of the county. Miss Milma Tikkanen, a 
young Finnish lady who is attending Northfield 
Seminary, is assisting in this work, using Troy as 
‘her base, visiting among the homes of her people, 
holding gospel meetings and teaching Eoglish. The 
Home Missionary Society never made a better in- 
‘vestment than in the support of these workers. 
‘““No part of my parish shows so much improve- 
ment in five years as the Finn settlement,’’ is one 
pastor’s rejoinder to the hysterical alarm over the 
unspeakable foreigner. 


KEENE 


Rev. E. P. Drew’s early departure from Keene, 
where for nearly six years he has held First Church 
in his hand as well as his heart, using it as an in- 
strument to forward the work of the kingdom, is a 
source of sincere regret to all the county. By his 
native ability, his intelleetual strength and marked 
spirituality he fairly and fully won the place of lead- 
ership among our churches, which by traditional 
courtesy belongs to the pastor of First Church. His 
splendid physique, rugged convictions, bold ad- 
dress and evangelical zeal ought to be a distinct 
addition to Boston Congregationalism. 

While the pastoral ties of the First Church are 
being severed, the newly tied cords that bind Rev. 
Willis A. Hadley and people at the Second Church 


are being tightened and strengthened. Fresh from 
a@ successful pastorate at Southbridge, Mass., and 
with twenty*seven years of pastoral experience 
East and West, Mr. Hadley has taken hold of a 
hard task with a will, a wisdom and a motive that 
prophesy victory. 

In theology he might be called a progressive con- 
servative. He clings to all that is vital in the old 
while gladly welcoming anything that is the truth 
whether new or old. He is specially hospitable to 
anything that helps him to a better knowledge of 
the living Christ. He feels that the prevailing note 
in the average preaching in our pulpits today is true 
to Christ, and that that is the main thing. 

He found a discouraging debt and some serious 
internal problems when he came to Second Church. 
Already the debt has been provided for and will 
soon be paid, and the outlook within the church and 
abroad on the field is exceedingly hopeful. Under 
his tactful, consecrated, buoyant, aggressive lead- 
ership Second Church must soon win a place among 
the sisterhood of churches such as it has not had 
for years. D. W. 


A Loss to Hillsboro 


In the departure of Rev. Charles L. Storrs, Jr., 
not only the church at Hillsboro Bridge, where he 
has been pastor for less than three years, but the 
whole state has met with a real loss. In this brief 
time, by his abounding good nature, his tact, his 
ability to meet men, by his pulpit and by his parish 





work, he has won the confidence and love, not only 
of his own people, but those of other churches and 
of no church in his town. A single address before 
his conference, and another before the General As- 
sociation, showed something of his mental and of 
his spiritual qualities, winning the close and pleased 
aitention of his auditors. When it was found that 
he was to give up his work at Hillsboro, the hold 
he had on the people was shown by a public recep- 
tion gotten up by the business men, irrespective of 
church or party, and given him at the village hotel. 
It is understood that he is soon to enter on mission- 
ary work in China. 8. L. G. 


Some Old Home Week Services 


A CENTENNIAL 


Old Home Week was ushered in at Hollis last 
Sunday by the observance of the centennial anni- 
versary of the erection of the present meeting 
house. Two had preceded it, the first a very rude 
affair, in use from 1741 to 1746; the second, one of 
the “old barn meeting houses,” from 1746 to 1804. 
The present house was built by authority of the 
town, but “ at the expense of the pew holders,” the 
pews being sold before the house was erected. In 
1849 the ecclesiastical society acquired legal rights 
in the building, when the house was remodeled into 
its present form. 

The anniversary service brought together a large 
congregation, not only of citizens, but natives and 
former residents, some coming from as far as Wash- 
ington City and from Ohio. Old times music was 
sung by a large choir led by an orchestra, which re- 
turned for the day to the old singers’ seats. The 
pastor gave a discourse on The Growth of the New 
England Meeting House, with a History of the Three 
Meeting Houses of Hollis. Following the public 
services, in place of the Sunday school, there were 
the greetings of old friends and the exchange of 
reminiscences. G. 
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IN OTHER PLACES 


At Center Harbor also the exercises of the week 
began in the church on Sunday, Rev. John Thorpe, 
the pastor, preaching in the morning an excellent 
sermon on the Relations of Country and City. In 
the evening the laymen had their turn, five-minute 
addresses being given by natives of the town, by 
former residents and by summer visitors. Al- 
though this church is in only its second year of 
self-support, it is already planning extensive repair 
on its edifice. At a fair recently held nearly $25 
was cleared, over $100 of which came from the 
““Memory Table,’’ a table devoted to the sale ot 
articles sent by former chureh members or res: 
dents. 

In Campton, many were unable to gain entrance 
to the union services in the Congregational church 
where Rev. Quincy Blakely of South Glastonbury, 
Ct., a former pastor, gave the address. 

At Concord, the principal service was in the West 
Concord Congregational church, where among the 
profuse decorations was a large motto made by a 
lady over eighty years old. 





Cleveland in Midsummer 


First has supplies, including Rev. Rufus Apthorp, 
a beloved member. By the death, after a long ill- 
ness, of his wife Rev. John W. Malcolm loses 
within three or four years his entire family. At 
Euclid Avenue Dr. Hiatt, on the last Sunday of June, 
in a few minutes secured pledges for the balance of 
about $6,000 on the building debt, already greatly 
reduced by the faithful canvass of the trustees, and 
went to Linwood Park for his vacation with light- 
ened heart. Dr. Steiner again supplies for July and 
August, with great acceptance. As for some years 
past, the East End churches unite in open-air serv- 
ices at Wade Park on Sunday afternoon. 

Dr. Wood takes his usual vacation—twenty sum- 
mer assemblies and all Sundays filled. In his ab- 
sence Plymouth hears Dr. Moxom and a former 
pastor, Dr. Leavitt, maintaining both Sunday serv- 
ices. Pilgrim suspends Sunday school, but main- 
tains both services, with Pastors Mills and Rothrock 
alternating vacations. Franklin Avenue, after a brief 
and strenuous pastoral experience and the pleas- 
ures of candidating for a season, calls again—this 
time effectually—Rev. Robert Hopkin of Kent, who 
comes to them in September. 

Hough Avenue suspends Sunday school, but main- 
tains both Sunday services with supplies. Mrs. 
Carroll, the wife of the pastor, at death’s door after 
too long delayed operation for appendicitis, now 
slowly rallies. Mr. Carroll, by the long and critical 
illness of his elder son, the tragic death of the 
younger, the death within six months of his aged 
mother and father, and now the sudden prostration 
of his wife, has been under peculiar stress. 

Highland, after two years, liked Rev. W. A. Die- 
trick well enough to install him July 1. At Trinity, 
in the absence of Rev. R. A. George on his usual 
jaunt up the Northern lakes, the assistant pastor, 
Rev. Howard Vernon, preaches. Rev. L. J. Luethi 
has begun his pastorate at Lake View with vigor 
and acceptance. Rev. H. F. Swartz of East Chureh 
and the City Missionary Society takes vacation in 
attending the golden wedding of his parents at 
South Hero, Vt., and incidentally leads a small 
party of the men of his church in a tramping trip 
through the Adirondacks. Rev. LeRoy Royce has 
rendered valuable service in vacation supplies, and 
frankly confesses that Aug. 22 is to be his Golden 
Wedding Day. Dr. Fraser, after two months’ tem- 
porary pastorate at Frankfort, Mich., is supplying 
in Cleveland during August, and is available for 
service. Secretary Small goes to Pennsylvania for 
a short vacation. 

North Chureh, under Rev. C. H. Lemmon and his 
devoted helpers, Deacons Thomas Bell and A. R. 
Shepheard, has accomplished the impossible. Or- 
ganized two years ago, the only English Protestant 
church in a district of 10,000 people, it worshiped 
the first year in a storeroom, densely crowded and 
uncomfortably near to business places. A year ago 
it laid its corner stone, in November it entered its 
basement, in June it occupied its audience room. 
Beginning with 52 members, it has grown to 175. 
Its Sunday school enrolls 350 and averages 200. It 
has raised $6,000 and owes to date but $2,000. As 
a spiritual and material investment it amply justifies 
the existence of the City Missionary Society, even if 
that organization had not other results to show of 
equal though different value. J. G. F. 





Ex-Gov. George E. Lounsbury of Connecti- 
cut, who died last week, was a prominent 
layman in the Protestant Fpiscopal Church. 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


Rev. J. Agar Beet, who for twenty years 
has taught systematic theology in the Wes- 
leyan training school for ministers known as 
Richmond College, England, has resigned. 
Two years ago he was under fire for heresy, 
but was permitted to go on if he would not 
teach contrary to Wesleyan standards. 

English Wesleyans have set about bringing 
order out of chaos in the matter of conditions 
of church membership. It is suggestive to 
find the Methodist Times admitting that ‘‘ en- 
forcement of a class meeting test is impossi- 
ble; and the only satisfactory solution of the 
problem is to substitute a church roll and reg- 
ular attendance: at the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper.”’ 

English Wesleyans have just elected to one 
of their missionary society secretarial positions 
Rey. John Milton Brown, who has a record of 
thirty-four years’ service on the mission field 
in Ceylon and India, and also experience in 
minor administrative positions in the London 
society’s office, thus combining knowledge of 
the foreign field and acquaintance with details 
of home administration. 

In compliance with a special resolution 
passed at the Y. M. C. A. International Con- 
vention in Buffalo last May, ministers of all 
evangelical denominations are being asked to 
co-operate in a special evangelistic effort for 
young men. Co-operation of laymen is also 
to be secured, and early in September meet- 
ings are to be held and plans outlined. The 


greatest care will be exercised as to speakers, | 


the secretaries feeling that no sensationalists 


or carping critics of the churches should be 


allowed on Y. M. C. A. platforms. 
In its ten tents in various parts of Philadel- 


phia the Presbyterian Evangelistic Committee | 


has been carrying on a vigorous and effective 
gospel campaign this summer. During a re- 
cent week 116 meetings were held, and on the 
Sunday 12,000 persons were in attendance. 
The stereopticon aids in securing the audience 
at Race Street Pier and in Mifflin Square. 
Noonday services are held in City Hall Square, 
at the Baldwin Locomotive Works and else- 
where, and children are gathered in the tents 
on, afternoons. General supervision of the 
work is in the hands of Rev. J. B. Ely. 


Man’s Freedom 


Since Rudyard Kipling wrote McAndrew’s | 
Hymn it has been apparent that the poetry of | 
the future would turn to man’s mechanical de- | 
vices and the applications of science for his | 


figures of speech in dealing with profound 
issues of life, as well as to those more conven- 


tional sources of imagery in nature and man | 
to which poets have turned through the cen- | 


turies. A singularly happy 


in the December McClure’s. 


I have thrown the throttle open and am tearing 
down His track; 

I have thrown it out to full-speed and no hand can 
hold me back! 

’Tis my arm controls the engine, though another 
owns the rail, 

But for once I’m in the open and the yard-lights 
pass and pale! 


Green lights! 
signals out! 

Caution here! 
about? 

’Tis true he owns the Engine, to do as he has 
done, 


Red lights! He has hung His 


Danger ho! And what’s the man 


illustration of | 
what may be done by the modern poet in this | 
realm is found in Mr. Arthur Stringer’s poem | 





| 


But how about the Final Word—when he ends | 


the run’? 


) eter 
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So from siding on to junction-point now I shall | 
have my day; 
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| Rheumatism 


I have stopped to read no orders, but I take the | 


right-of-way. 
Down the open grade I thunder and around the 
eurve I swing, 
For my hand is on the throttle and my heart shall 
have its fling! 
Light lost! Life lost! Flag, O flag the others 
back! 
Switch the wreck! Ditch the wreck! 
block His track? 


There creeps into the Terminal the man who had 


his day, 
But [ wonder, O my soul, just what his God will 
say! 


Meetings and Events to Come 


MONTANA ASSOCIATION, Columbus, Oct. 4. 


COLORADO ASSOCIATION, Second Church, Denver, | 
Oct. 4 


-6. 


SOUTHEAST GEORGIA DISTRICT ASSOCIATION, Smiley, | 
Ga., Oct. 6. | 


AMERICAN BOARD, Grinnell, lo , Oct, 11-13. 
National Council, Des Moines, Io., Oct. 13-20. 


CONGREGATIONAL DAY, WORLD’S FAIR, St. Louis, Mo., | 
Oct, 21. 


Dare any | 


Does not let go of you when 
‘you apply lotions or lini- 
‘ments. It simply loosens 
its hold for a while. Why? 
Because to get rid of it you 
must correct the acid condi- 
tion of the blood on which it 
depends. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has cured thousands. 





J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2338 Washington &t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
aut) other special rooms connec with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 




















The charge 
additional line ten cents, counting eight wi 
money should be sent with the notice. 


e for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each | 
toaline. The 





BATCHELDER—In Auburndale, Aug. 12, 
Batchelder, aged 64 yrs., 1 mo., ,l dy 












THE 
DRY CHEMICAL 
Fire 
Extinguisher 


Monarch Fire Appliance Co, of N, Y, Proprietors, 


Always Ready. Acts Like Magic. 
Spend a Few Dollars and Save Thousands. 
General Sales Agents: 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. CHICAGO, ILL, 

New York, 12 Warren St. Philadelphia .Pa. 999 Arch St. 
Boston 221 Columbus Ave. Providence,R. L..1i8nowSt. 
Washington, D. C..519 14th 8t.,N. W. 
San Francisco, Cal., 451 Mission St. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
three doliars. 













Josephine §. | 





MORPHINE and. LiQuoR 
bits Cured. Sanatorium 
Established | 5. Thousands 
ng failed elsewhere 
have been cured by us. reat’ nt can be taken at home. 


Write The Or. 4 L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


WE OFFER 





4 A FREE 


SCHOLARSHIP 


| IN THE PILGRIM TEACHER 
| CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


FOR FIVE PAID APPLICATIONS FOR THIS COURSE 


This splendid course will help every Sunday 

| school teacher. It is conducted by the Ameri- 

can Institute of Sacred. Literature, University 

| of Chicago, in co-operation with the publishers 

| of the Pilgrim Teacher. The fee of $6.00 for 

| the course, not to exceed one year, covers also 
_ the necessary postage. 

We will give a free scholarship in this course 
| to any one sending us five paid applications 
| for membership. Send for circulars contain- 
| ing full information to 


| BOSTON The Pilgrim Press ciicaco 


| 





For S. S. TEACHERS 


ein, Sree ee 
3 Cents per copy 


| of Eight 25 Cents per dozen 
The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


Little 


Chicago 








ELASTIC LAID COTTON 





The cotton mattresses now so exten- 


sively advertised as ‘‘elastic felt” at $15 
| are duplicated by us for $13.50, delivered at 
any home in New England. 


We do not ask you to believe the state- 


ment that any laid cotton mattress can be 
as good as if made of live curled horse hair. 
For it is not true! But these elastic cotton 
mattresses are unquestionably preferable to 
a cheap mixed or pig hair mattress costing 


from $9 to $12. 


Our price of $13.50 is for the full size, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 4 in. long, made 
in the best manner, guaranteed to be superior to the $15 advertised mattress. 


A personal inspection of both styles 


as we show them—cut open and laid side 


by side in our warerooms—will prove this superiority. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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CAREFUL INVESTORS 


are satisfied with 
R investment commends 


U 
O itself most strongly to the 
intelligent, thoughtful, dis- 
crimivating investor. We do 
not seek to interest those who 
wish to speculate with their 
money. Our patrons in every 
State of the Union, to whom 
we can refer—some in your 
vicinity. We will pay five 
per cent. per annum. Your 
money subject to withdrawal 
at any time bearing earnings 
‘a for every day invested. New 
Yeork gunman De pt. Su- 
pervisi 
~~) Write “tor particulars. Ask 
for Booklet B. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1133-1135 Broadway, New York 
First Mortgag: 


Farm Loans Noting (ited investor 6% 


In Wonderful Snake River Valley, Idaho. $3,000,000 

Eastern capital represented in 3 su beet factories. 
We have loaned over $1,000,000 on farms without loss 
or dispute. Irrigation, never ° crup failure. Refer- 
ences from investors t and West on application. 


ANSERSON BROS BROS. BANK (et. 1866), Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


7% DIVIDENDS 


on Preferred Stock of Important 
New England Industry, 


with additional participation in profits. A limited num- 
her of shares can be secured, also full particulars by 
Tremont United Kubber Sole Shve Co., 925 
Tremont ee Boston, Mass. 


5% 





Assets 
$1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits 
$160,000 























LATEST h® 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: PHILADELPHIA: 
QUCKGO ° LOVISVILLE + 3T.LOVIS* 


"tila 









ED 1827 ALL SIZES 


There are many reasons why 
so many hundred churches 
adopt the 


Thomas Individual 


(Alk PRICES'+ ESTABLI 





We want every church not 
using the service to know about our “liberal offer,’ 
making it easy for every church to secure an outfit for 
your next communion. Besides, we will save your church 
ONE-FOURTH of the cost of any other system. Write 
at once to Thomas Commuaivn Service Co., Box 
332, Lima, Ohio. 


BELLS 


Steel Alley Charch and School Bells. 3" Send fa 
Catalogue. The C, 8. BELL Cow, Millsbere, @ 


MENEELY & CO: 


Estas. 
WEST TROY, WAT! andre py N.Y. 1896 


Che True “* Menee ” 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 
Best Quality ONLY. 


The OLD MENEELY 
rt S FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS. 
i i CHIMES AND PEALS OF 
, BEST COPPER and TIN ONLY. 
Established 1837. 
CATALOG FREE. 


THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO. 

Props. BUCKEYE BELL FDY. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 

PE WS— PULPITS 
Church Furaiture of all kinds 

Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 


Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


Historic 
Boston 


The best book about 
the city and sub- 
urbs. aps and 
“pictures. 

ot ng he visitor 
needs 


25 a ee 
50 cts. in cloth. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon 8t., Boston 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
‘ANDERSON, DAVID K., Cameron, Mo., to Shulls- 
burg, Wis. Accepts. 
BENNETT, Jos. H., Avoca, Neb, to Hildreth and 
Wilcox. 


BICKFORD, WARREN F., 
cogee, I. T. Accepts. 

BURKETT, J. W., to Tonganoxie, Kan. 

CARSON, J. WM., Ashland, Neb., to Maquoketa, Io. 

DAVIES, ARTHOR, Clearwater, Minn., to Red Oak, 
Io. Accepts, and is at work. 

FERNER, JOHN W., Millard Ave. Ch., Chicago, IIL, 
to Tabor, Io. 

FOWLES, RAYMOND A., Monson, Me., accepts call 
to Greenville. 

GUSTIN, BYRON F., E. Pepperell, Mass., to Ayer. 

HENDERSON, JOHN R., to permanent pastorate at 
Princeton, Minn., where he has been at work. 
Accepts. 

JONES, RICHARD, Oacoma, 8S. D., to Doniphan, 
S. Platte and W. Hamilton, Neb. Accepts. 

LE BAR, Wo. H., Carrier, OkKl., to Cortland, Neb. 
Accepts. 

LEWIs, EDWIN J., Shabbona, Ill., accepts call to 
Plymouth, Ct., for one year. 

MARTIN, CYRIL P., Cedar Rapids, Io., to Jerome, 
Ariz. 

MILLER, ALBERT C., 
8. D. Accepts. 

MILLER, HENRY G., Jerome, 
Utah. Accepts. 

NICHOLLS, SAMPSON, Harwichport, Mass., 
rain. Accepts. 
PARSONS, H. W., 
Ss. D. Accepts. 
SWARTOUT, EDGAR P., 

more. Accepts. 
WYLAND, BEN.J., Harlan, Io., 
helper to Rev. G. L. Cady, Lowa City. 


Resignations 


BERGER, W. FRANCIs, Hillside Ch., 

BootHu, HENRY K., Tucson, Ariz. 

CARTER, JAS. O., Chatham, N. H., and Stew, Me. 

CRAM, DELBERT W., Staples, Minn. Will return to 
Alaska. 

FERNER, JOHN W., Millard Ave. Ch., 
after three years’ service. 

LEWIS, Epwin J., Shabbona, IIL, 
Oct. 1, after seven years’ service. 
MILLER, HENRY G., Jerome, Ariz. 
NASH, FRANK J., Weeden St. Ch., Pawtucket, R. L., 

after four years’ service. 
SAVERY, HARRISON %S., Acton, Me. 
after three years’ service, Bangor Sem. 
SWARTOUT, EDGAR P., Lebanon, Gettysburg, 8. D. 
WILLOUGHBY, ALBERT S., Granada, Minn. 
WooDHULL, GEO. H., Kittery Point, Me. 


Dismissions 


Gro. H., Yarmouth, Mass., 


Islington, Mass., to Mus- 


Dodge, Neb., to Lebanon, 


Ariz., to Vernal, 


to Cole- 
Minneapolis, Minn., to Oacoma, 


Lebanon, S. D., to High- 
to become student 
Accepts. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Chicago, Lil., 


to take effect 


Re-enters, 


EWING, Aug. 17. 


Personals 


Bross, HARMON, G. A. K. Department Commander 
of Nebraska, having attended the national encamp- 
ment at Boston, is spending a short vacation with 
his daughter, Mrs. A. F. Newell, in Sayville, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

SARGENT, CHAS. S., Wichita, Kan., owing to an 
unusually busy summer, caused by the installa- 
tion of a new organ and other events, had not 
intended to take a vacation. But when it became 
evident that Mrs. Sargent’s health would necessi- 
tate a trip to the sea the Wichita church gener- 
ously presented its pastor with money to enable 
him to accompany her. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


PORTLAND, ME.—By will of Masy Elizabeth Bar- 
rett: To the A. B. C. F. M., A. M. A., C. H. M.&., 
Good Will Home Pricthe Sa of E. Fairfield, Me., 
$2,000 each; to Maine General Hospital, to be 
added to the George Barrett fund, $21,000; also 
$9,000 in bonds, the interest to be paid to cer- 
tain relatives until their decease. 


Material Gain 


CEREDO, W. VA., has just put in place new oak 
pews and a Brussels carpet. 

FAIRMOUNT, NEB., has begun work upon an addi- 
tion to its church ‘puilding. A new furnace and a 
lighting system are also to be installed. 

MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt., makes of its annual 
fair a social occasion, and wisely holds it in the 
summer. This year $120 were realized by the 
Ladies’ Aid Soc. 


Spiritual Activity 


RIcEVILLE, Io, Rev. N. L. Packard, pastor, has 
just enjoyed a series of revival meetings, in union 
with. other evangelical churches of the town. 
About 150 conversions are reported. 








Borden’s Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Cream is preserved without 
sugar. It is sterilized according to latest sanitary 
methods, having a delicate flavor and richness which 
makes it the favorite of the breakfast table for 
cereals, coffee, tea, and chocolate. Avoid unknown 
brands. 
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Ashland 


Marquette 


and points in the Lake Superior Iron 
and Copper Region are best reached 


by the admirable train service of The 
North-Western Line from Chicago. 
Fast through trains to these cities 
and to St. Paul, Minneapolis and all 
points west and northwest are with- 
out a peer for perfection of equipment 
and convenience of schedules. The 


DULUTH - SUPERIOR LIMITED 


Electric lighted daily train from Chi- 
cago, with through Pullman sleeping 
cars, reclining chair cars, buffet 
smoking and library cars and dining 


SPECIAL LOW RATES 


IN EFFECT DAILY FROM ALL POINTS 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 
Tickets, rates, schedules and full 
information on application. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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pALL THE WAY BY WATER 


aieeae VIA 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on 
B.D. PITTS A -, BOS Congres ron Borin 
ne 


SAXTONS RIVER HOTEL 


Saxtons River, Vermont. 


This new and modern hotel is situated 
in the beautiful, restful, hill-bound village 
of Saxtons River, where the pure, soft and 
invigorating air of the Green Mountains 
gives new life and energy to all. 

Rates reasonable. Accommodations the 
best. 

Reached by electric cars from Bellows 
Falls, Vt. 
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In and Around Boston 


Courtesies to the G. A. R. 


Christian workers were not idle in Boston 
while it was welcoming its visitors. Among 
others the Boston Seamen’s Friend Society 
kept open house for the sailors of the visiting 
warships. Chaplain Steele borrowed 150 mat- 
tresses from the general entertaining commit- 
tee and had them ready for sailors who were 
too late in returning to their ships. A souve- 
nir pamphlet was distributed among the crews 
of the ships as they dropped anchor, and 
Admiral Wise and his officers recommended 
the rooms to the men before they had leave 
ashore. Incidentally a good many veterans who 
had lingered in the saloons of Hanover Street 
too long for their sobriety found a shelter for 
the night with the wide-awake and sympa- 
thetic chaplain. 


The Death of Mrs. Alpheus Hardy 

Widely mourned for her own sake, as well as 
for that of the man whose honored name she 
has borne for more than half a century, is 
Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, who died suddenly at 
Bar Harbor, Me., last Sunday at the age of 
eighty-seven. Though in more recent years 
confined to a comparatively narrow sphere by 
the limitations of old age, she was for a long 
period prominent in religious and philan- 
thropic circles and all her life has represented 
in her person the best qualities of the old New 
England stock. She and her husband made 
Joseph Neesima of Japan their protégé when 
he landed in Boston in 1865, on one of Mr. 
Hardy’s ocean-going vessels, practically friend- 
less and penniless. Their generous assist- 
ance enabled him to complete his courses at 
Phillips Academy and Amherst College. The 





MINISTER’S TRIAL 
Coffee Hit Him Hard Indeed 


A minister of the gospel writes about 
Postum: “I was for years a sufferer from 
headaches; sometimes they were so violent 
that groaning in agony I would pace the floor 
or garden holding my throbbing head for 
relief. 

“I tried all sorts of remedies known to the 
allopathic and homeopathic schools, some- 
times I thought it was caused by the stomach 
or biliousness, and again I would suspect it 
was purely nervousness, and treated myself 
accordingly, but nothing ever gave me per- 
manent relief. Having to appear before the 
public nearly every night, it was sometimes 
almost impossible for me to fulfill my engage- 
ments. Finally I came to suspect that the use 
of tea and coffee had something to do with 
my disorder, and abruptly discontinued the 
use of both and took on Postum for a trial. 

“From that happy hour | commenced to 
mend; gradually I got better and better, and 
now I do not have a headache once in six 
months, and all my other troubles are gone 
too. Iam now using Postum exclusively, and 
want no better beverage. 

**]| know of others who have been benefited 
by the use of Postum in place of coffee. A 
friend of mine here in Key West, a hardware 
merchant, suffered for years with stomach and 
other troubles w hilethe was using coffee, finally 
he quit and began using Postum and got well. 
He is devoted to Postum, and when worn and 
weary with business cares takes a cup of it 
piping hot, and in a short time feels rested 
and nourished. 

““Some, I know, have become prejudiced 
against Postum because careless or ignorant 
cooks tried to make it as they would coffee 
and will not allow it to boil full 15 minutes, 
but when they try it again, well boiled, it 
stays, for it is as delicious and snappy as the 
mild, smooth, high grade Java.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Get the little book, “‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in each package. 
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Hardys also entertained the king of the Sand- 
wich Islands when he was in Boston. 


G. A. R. Veterans at the Old South 

Many of the thirty thousand visitors from 
afar who invaded Boston last week as partici- 
pants in the Grand Army celebration remained 
in town over Sunday, and helped make the 
congregations in some of the churches quite 
like unto their normal size, though very dif- 
ferent in personnel. Thus at the Old South 
there were five hundred people present, not 
one per cent. of whom were regular attendants 
on the church services. About every section 
of the country was represented, and the vari- 
ous types of Americans present heard good 
musie and better preaching, Rev. Charles A. 
Dinsmore of South Boston improving the op- 
portunity to set forth the conception of the 
immanence of God, and the practical ways in 
which the non-mystical, ordinary man can 
come to havea firm faith in this ancient and 
re-emerging conception. It was a stiff theo- 
logical sermon, was heard with interest and 
strict attention by the congregation, and 
doubtless came to many who heard it as a 
distinctly new thought, possibly heretical to 
them, to be sure, but fascinating. 


In City Pulpits 

Last Sunday was not an especially eventful 
one in Boston pulpits. At the People’s Tem- 
ple (Methodist) Rev. C. T. Russell attracted 
some attention by his assertion that the 
‘*times of the Gentiles’? would definitely end 
in 1914, when the rehabilitation of the Jews 
as a nation would begin. At Clarendon Street 
(Baptist) Dr. Pentecost preached, as he has 
been doing for some weeks. At Berkeley 
Temple Rev. H. B. Roberts of Winsted, Ct., 
was in the pulpit, Rev. W. M. Kincaid of 
Honolulu was at Eliot Church, Newton, and 
Rev. J. B. Slocum of Columbus, O., at Central 
Church, Jamaica Plain. Dr. McElveen at 
Shawmut and Dr. Little at Dorchester Second 
were in their usual places. 


Rest in the Lord* 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE 


God draws a cloud over each gleaming morn. 
Would we ask why? 

It is because all noblest things are born 
In agony. 


Only upon some cross of pain or woe 
God’s son may lie; 
Each soul redeemed from self and sin must 
know 
Its Calvary. 


Yet must we crave for neither joy nor grief; 
God chooses best: 

Ile only knows our sick soul’s fit relief, 
And gives us rest. 


More than our feeble hearts can ever pine 
- For holiness, 
That Father, in his tenderness divine, 
Yearneth to bless. 


What though we fall, and bruised and wounded 
lie, 
Our lips in dust? 
God’s arm sha!! lift us up to victory: 
In him we trust. 


For neither life, nor death, nor things below, 
Nor things above, 

Shall ever sever us that we should go 
From his great love. 





* Written in 1859, inreply to the pessimistic verses 
of a friend, by Miss Cobbe, who died recently, this 
poem has passed into many hymnals as an expres- 
sion of Christian trust. 





Recent expressions of opinion by the Ameri- 
can Friend and the New York Christian Ad- 
vocate indicate that among Quakers and Meth- 
odists there is more or less dissatisfaction with 
the religious fruits of training in institutions 
avowedly denominational and Christian. 
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AFree Trial Bottle of | 


Hydrozone 


sent on receipt of roc, to pay postage. 
Positively relieves and cures Uak or 
Ivy Poisoning, Sunburn, Prickly Heat, 
Hives, and immediately takes the 
sting out of Mosquito Bites. A mar- 
velous remedy for burns, and will 
positively prevent blood poisoning 
from cuts or abrasions. 
Sold by leading druggists. 


None genuine without my signature, 


Cf. Chestranatint 


Dept. O., 57 Prince St., New York 

Send for free Booklet on ‘‘How to trent 
dise-a°s,” containivg berdreds of testi- 
mgnials of wonderful cures. 














Columbia, “The Uncolored 
Catsup,” is a “pure food” pro- 
duct. Made by a new process 
without artificial coloring matter 
of any kind. It has the natural 
red and flavor of the perfect, ripe 
tomato. Ask your grocer for 
“pure tomato catsup” without 
artificial coloring matter and you 
will get Columbia. 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 


For 27 Years 
We have successfully Treated 


Cancer 


Without the use of the knife 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium is the only 
institution in the world where cancer and tumors (that 
are accessible) are permanently cured. Describe your 
case and we will give an opinion and complete infor- 
mation. 

Drs. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


1904. 



















The Tonic 
Par Excellence. 


is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
N. William St., N.Y. 


GOUT & RHEUMATISM 





Relief for 
SA WADD BILIOUS- 
XQ =) oy css, 
Disordered Stomachs, Aching Heads. 


Keeps the bowels free and liver active. 
Contains no irritant or dangerous drugs. 
Sold on its merits for 60 years. 

At druggists, 50c. & $1, or by mail from 
The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York. 
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Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


Dr. Strong and the Social Service Movement 

I found Dr. Strong in the rooms of the In- 
stitute of Social Service in the Charities Build- 
ing the other day, busied with correspondence 
from all parts of the globe. His recent trip to 
Great Britain has made him even more enthu- 
siastic than before as to the possibilities of the 
institute. In thirty-seven days he delivered 
thirty-six addresses—most of them in England 
and Scotland. In Dublin, also, he spoke twice, 
the Lord Mayor uniting in a reception in his 
honor. Another interesting banquet was that 
of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. Dr. Strong gives Europeans credit 
for deep research into scientific and philosoph- 
ical problems, but says that Europeans them- 
selves are free to acknowledge that in this 
country are developed the practical plans 
based on their conclusions. His special er- 
rand was in connection with the formation of 
a British Institute of Social Service. He was 
gratified with the profound interest in the 
subject, and could only make a beginning in 
responding to a multitude of invitations to 
address different organizations. Circulars de- 
scribing the intended institute were statedly 
based on the American movement. Asa cul- 
mination of the Doctor’s visit, the new organ- 
ization is now well established with Lord 
Lytton as president. 


The Institute’s Progress in America 

The work in New York is developing stead- 
ily. Nearly all the European countries, Japan 
and South America are included in its corre- 
spondence. England, France, Germany and 
Japan seem most anxious to learn of plans 
for social improvement; and representatives 
from all these countries have paid extended 
visits to the rooms of the institute. The 
library contains nearly double the material 
on social subjects to be found in any other 








AS EASY 
Needs Only a Little Thinking 


The food of childhood often decides whether 
one is to grow up well nourished and healthy 
or weak and sickly from improper food. 

It’s just as easy to be one as the other pro- 
vided we get a proper start. 

A wise physician like the Denver doctor 
who knew about food, can accomplish won- 
ders provided the patient is willing to help and 
will eat only proper food. 

Speaking of this case the mother said her 
little four-year-old boy was suffering from a 
peculiar derangement of the stomach, liver 
and kidneys and his feet became so swollen he 
couldn’t take a step. ‘‘ We called a doctor 
who said at once we must be very careful as to 
his diet as improper food was the only cause 
of his sickness. Sugar especially, he forbid. 

** So the Doctor made up a diet and the prin- 
cipal food he prescribed was Grape-Nuts and 
the boy, who was very fond of sweet things 
took the Grape-Nuts readily without adding 
any sugar. (Doctor explained that the sweet 
in Grape-Nuts is not at all like cane or beet 
sugar but is the natural sweet of the grains.) 

“* We saw big improvement inside a few days 
and now Grape-Nuts are almost his only food 
and he is once more a healthy, happy, rosy- 
cheeked youngster with every prospect to 
grow up into a strong, healthy man.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The sweet in Grape-Nuts is the nature- 
sweet known as Post Sugar, not digested in 
the liver like ordinary sugar, but predigested. 
Feed the youngsters a handful of Grape-Nuts 
when nature demands sweet and prompts 
them to call for sugar. 

There’s a reason. 

Get the little book ‘‘ The Road to Wellville” 
in each package. 
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in the country, although little money has been 
expended on it as yet, Drs. Strong and Tolman 
having personally collated many of the pam- 
phiets. I was impressed with the perfection 
of the cataloguing. So elaborately is the ma- 
terial indexed, using the card system, and so 
carefully is it arranged*that any document 
can be found in an instant. It is this system 
which enables the institute to supply informa- 
tion so promptly; placing in the hands of an 
editor within two and a half hours, for exam- 
ple, complete statistics regarding the various 
languages spoken in New York, and verifying 
within an hour elaborate tables of immigra- 


tion statistics. Questions on a great vatiéty |' 


of subjects are received and answered; and in 
many instances photographs illustrating phil- 
anthropic and social betterment methods in 
vogue are supplied. 


Broadway Tabernacle Again 

A larger and more profound impression of 
the new building is obtained from the corner 
of Eighth Avenue and Fifty-sixth Street. The 
Gothic structure rises gracefully and symmet- 
rically and presents an inspiring spectacle. 
More’s the pity that the inevitable ‘‘sky- 
scraping ”’ onslaught will in time partially ob- 
struct this view, when an intervening vacant 
lot is occupied. I wish it were possible for 
Dr. Jefferson’s ideal for Broadway Taber- 
nacle to be realized at the outset of its new 
career. He has proposed some ten or twelve 
endowment funds to be raised by voluntary 
subscription. These are to be in addition to 
the one of over $400,000 already established 
from the sale of the old home, after deducting 
the expense of building and furnishing the 
new tabernacle. These proposed funds in- 
clude among their objects the aiding of other 
Congregational churches, the enlargement of 
the work at Bethany, the establishment of 
courses of lectures in Pilgrim Hall, the secur- 
ing of world-renowned preachers for the Lenten 
season, the promulgation of pastoral work by 
divinity students under the supervision of the 
church, the rendering of material assistance 
to the needy, the maintenance of certain free 
pews for students, the assistance of promising 
students in securing an education, ete. 

An interesting phase attendant upon the 
new building is the conduct of a saloon in a 
tent on an adjacent lot, with the manifest 
intention to make the claim of priority of ex- 
istence, under the law forbidding the estab- 
lishment of saloons within 200 feet of any 
church. Is Broadway Tabernacle always to 
have a saloon as its side partner? Drxon. 
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Clarke, Rev. Almon T., Ft. Payne, Ala. 
Deane, Rev. J. P., Ashland, Wis. 

Farrill, Rev. Edgar T., Kenosha, Wis. 
Martini, Rev. Fritz W., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Nason, Rev. John H., West Superior, Wis. 
Sewall, Rev. John L., St. Albans, Vt. 
Warren, Rev. Willis A., Lake City, Minn. 
Woods, Rev. Robert M., Hatfield, Mass. 





American preachers are surely having their 
due of honor in London this summer. Dr. 
Reuen Thomas of Brookline has been supply- 
ing at King’s Weigh House, the church which 
Rev. John Hunter has recently left to return 
to Glasgow. Rev. William Rader of San 
Francisco has also been preaching there as 
well as at the Union Chapel in Islington and at 
Whitfield’s Tabernacle, where Silvester Horne 
is doing so fine a work. Dr. Wayland Hoyt 
of Philadelphia has also won his way to the 
hearts of his hearers, while Drs. Goodspeed 
of Spririgfield, Crane of Worcester, Bradford 
of Montclair, Prof. Henry van Dyke and 
others from this side the Atlantic have been 
giving Londoners an opportunity to compare 
the American with the English pulpit. 
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This is the label by which genuine 
Wright's Health Underwear can 
always beidentified. It is the sign of 
good health guaranteed the wearer 
through protection of the body against 
those conditions which are the most 

rolific sources ofdisease. Wright's 

ealth Underwear absorbs perspira- 
tion, ventilates the pores, and main- 
tains an even temperature next the 
skin. It is the only underwear con- 
structed entirely of loops, which pre- 
vent matting in the wash, and which 
insure the garments retaining all their 
hygienic properties until worn out. 
Wright’s is easier and better to wear, 
and as easy to buy as ordinary kinds. 
Our book “Dressing for Health,’’ tells 
the story fully. Write for it. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 
75 Franklin St., New York. 


New Fall Suits 
MADE TO $ 1 0 Up. 


ORDER 


We Guarantee to Fit You or Refund Your Money 


Every one likes our garments, our system and our methods’ 
Old customers bring us new ones, and new ones send us thers. 


We Send You Free 


Our New Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, showing 120 
New York’s latest styles in 
Ladies’ Suits, Skirts and 
Jackets, and a large assort- 
ment of samples of our 
guaranteed fabrics. From 
these styles and materials 
we help you to make selec- 
tions for your garment. We 
show you just how to take 
your measures. We make 
up your garment exactly as 
you wish it. We guarantee 
to fit you. We prepay the 
express charges on any- 
thing we sell you, to any 
of the United States. 
f we fail to satisfy you in 
every particular, you may 
return the garment 
romptly and we will re- 
und your money. 


You Take No Risk 
Whatever. 


It is because we do all we 
agree to do that we have reg- 
ular customers everywhere. 
Mrs. S. M. Minor, of 138 Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 

writes as foliows: 

“My suit came within a remarkably short time after 
sending my order, and is perfectly satisfactory in fit 
style and workmanship. I am so well pleased that 1 
have determined to have you make all my garments 
hereafter.” 


Prices Lower Than Ever Before. 














Tailor-Made Suits, $10 to $35 
New ‘‘Lohengrin”’ Suits, $15 to $35 
Skirts in New Designs, $4 to $15 
Fall and. Winter Jackets, $10 to $25 
Long Coats, Tourist Models, $12 to $25 


Rain Coats, Visiting Costumes, etc. 


Everything Made To Order. Nothing Ready-Made. 

Our prices are lly low I we purchase our 
materfais in immense quantities and buy for cash, and 
we sell at wholesale prices direct to our customers, 
thereby saving them the retailer’s profit. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 


Write today for samples and new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue No. 5@—sent Free by return mall to any 
part of the United States. Kindly mention the colors 
you prefer, and we will select and send you a full as- 
sortment of just the samples you wish. A postal will 
bring them. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. Estab. 16 years. No Branches or Agents. 
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“I like it extremely.”—Rev. J. BRAINERD THRALL, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Our New PILGRIM HYMNAL 


QOM'ITs quite a number of hymns and tunes found in older books. Many 

of these omitted hymns need only be examined as literature, without 
prejudice, to see why they were omitted. Others express views alien or 
abhorrent to the mind of most Christians today. Some were omitted simply 
because the book contains plenty of others equally good and similar in sen- 
timent. Few which are thus omitted are often heard in Congregational 
churches. “Most of the modern hymnals aim at a higher standard than those 
of former years. For example: 
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The Original “Plymouth Collecfion” . « «© «© «© = + ~~ « ~~ published in 1855, contains 1,374 hymns, 
Songs for the Sanctuary . ‘ x a ‘ A ‘ ‘ A “ published in 1865, contains 1,342 hymns. 
Laudes Domini . «© © 6 «© «©. m0. 0 .« . <peiininett tarGGt: ion Gitne t66r eens, 
The Hymnal for Congregational (and Presbyterian) Churches, . . published in 1895, contains 724 hymns. 
In Excelsis ‘ ; r ; ‘ ‘ . “ 2 R 4 published in 1897, contains 900 hymns. 
The Pilgrim Hymnal . 5 " 5 ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ r published in 1904, contains 547 hymns. 
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The sifting process has simply been carried a little further in 
The Pilgrim Hymnal than in its predecessors. 

But The Pilgrim Hymnal is strong not only for what it omits but for 
what it contains. 

Dogmatic, medieval, and morbid hymns have given place to hymns of 
Christian activity and service, of sincerity and earnestness, of social progress 
and missionary zeal, of aspiration and cheer, many of which are not found in 
other hymn-books. 
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The Pilgrim Hymnal zs different. 
It does compel attention. 
It does win enthusiastic commendations from the brightest, sanest and 
most intelligent leaders of our denomination. When you examine it you will 
see why. 
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What Is Said About It 
‘‘The more I study The Pilgrim Hymnal, the better I like it. To begin with, I particularly like 
the arrangement of the hymns. The old stereotyped doctrinal order had a bad influence. This is 


much better every way. The space that you give for hymns on the Indwelling God, and on Social 
Progress is in itself a great mark of social progress.’’-—Rev. T. D. BAcon, Flint, Mich. 
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‘* A comparison of The Pilgrim Hymnal with the more voluminous books shows how much dross, 
which they contain with the pure gold, has been excluded from this work. It is surprising how few 
favorites we miss. Those who look for the inspiration and expression of worship will find the supply 
ample and choice.’’—Rev. EDwIn H. Byinaton, Beverly, Mass. { 
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*‘T think there can be no reasonable objection brought against it on ground of price. I am 
delighted with the literary and theological character of the hymns. Also with the printing; it is ideal. 
It ought to be a popular book.’’—Rev. S. W. MEEK, Yorkville, Ill. 


( “You have given us a book to be studied and loved. The literary work is simply ideal—also 
the typography. I shall make the study of it a regular part of my midweek service until our people { 
] are familiar with it. It is a great book—far and away the best in existence.”—Rev. C. H. BEALE, 
( Grand Avenue Congregational Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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‘It is a very neat, splendid book.’”—Rev. T. A. HumpureEys, Scranton, Pa. 


5 ‘‘The Pilgrim Hymnals arrived on the 11th inst. Weare delighted with them. All the incon- 
venience of our waiting is entirely lost sight of in the real joy with which we hail our new Hymnal. 
It is ‘all right.’’’°—Rev. ALEXANDER C. GARNER, Plymouth Congregational Church, Washington, D. C. 


} Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 





“The book is splendid.”—Rev. FRANKLIN W. BARKER, Amesbury, Mass. 




















